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Please Let Us Know— bs 
Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY’” 


Throughout the school year we issue periodi- 
eally, for the benefit of English teachers, a 
publ ieation entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 
receive WORD STUDY; if you do, what 
your opinion of it is; and if you do not, 
whether you would like to receive it free of ex- 
pense. We will appreciate a word from you. 
In writing please mention “School and 


Society.” 

The 
Merriam- 
Webster 


is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years 
of experience in- 
sure its accuracy 
and_ scholarship 
and have estab- 
lished it as the au- 
thority in Ameri- 
ean schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of lead- 
ing Universities and Colleges give their indorse- 
ment. Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with 


sample pages. 


N G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
denna 


Springfield, Mass. 

Kellogs’s Teachers Agency; s3resiica 
thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 
lent teachers. 
for registration. Enroll now! 
constant demand for experienced 
Write for information to 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


























Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 





No charge to employers, none | 
We have a | 
teachers. | 


| For Home Economics reading 


that is . ’ 
Authoritative 


Professional 
Alert 


Attractive 
Read 


Journal of Home Economics 


Authoritative 
Official organ of the American Home Economics 


Association. 


Professional 
Deals with the application of modern, natural 
and social science to healthful nutrition, suit- 
able clothing, proper housing, wise use of in- 
come, efficient home management, child care 
and parental education, and family relation- 
ships. 
Alert 
New books reviewed and noted. Current mag- 
azine articles abstracted. News of local, 
national, and international interest. 
Attractive 
Typography, good; content, stimulating; ar- 
rangement, satisfying; appearance, artistic. 
Send for free sample copy or send $3.00 for one 
year (12 issues), $5.00 for two years, to 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 


mentioning School and Society in your order. 











“Only $3 for all this?” 


You’ll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Charles E. Rochester, Gen’1 Manager 
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BALANCING THE BUDGET 


By DR. HORACE GUNTHORP 


PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


THE administrations of colleges and uni- 
versities seem to be having more than their 
share of trouble these days. Besides the 
usual run of more or less constant problems 
related to the constituency, the trustees, 
the alumni, the faculty and the students, 
they now get the added burden of trying to 
balance a budget that has suddenly become 
smaller on the income side and has re- 
mained practically as large as it formerly 
was in the expenditure column. No wonder 
the wrinkles of worry are increasing, and 
the number of gray hairs are multiplying 
in presidential heads these days! 

A balance between incomes and disburse- 
ments must be reached, and that quickly. 
To increase the former, to decrease the lat- 
ter, or to apply both these methods will 
bring about this desired and necessary end. 
In some institutions it has become quite 
the custom to run a deficit every year, and 
to trust that a windfall in the nature of 
some good friends would come to the rescue 
with the needed money to set things right. 
Of course this always has been, and is, poor 
business, and while it might have been a 
plan worth following during the days of 
prosperity just past, it is certainly a dan- 
gerous procedure now. 

Undoubtedly every effort is being made 
to increase the incomes of the institutions 


to-day. With a decreased return from in- 
vestments, with a reduced number of gifts, 
with a reduction in enrolments in sight, it 
will be necessary to bend every effort in 
that direction. Even then, it is too much 
to hope that incomes will stay up where 
they have been, which means that drastic 
cuts will have to be made in disbursements 
from now on if the institutions are to con- 
tinue. A very instructive editorial on 
‘*Cutting Expenses’? was recently pub- 
lished in one of our more specialized educa- 
tional magazines.‘ Inquiry has been made 
of a number of leading institutions as to 
what methods they were expecting to take 
to reduce costs, and in what order these 
were likely to be undertaken. While the 
sequence varied somewhat, the sixteen 
methods given below are in their approxi- 
mate order of preference. 

(1) Suspend capital expenditures, except, of 
course, those chargeable to available special funds 
not expendable for current expenses. 

(2) Eliminate purchases of equipment, includ- 
ing books, except necessary replacement and ‘‘con- 
tinuing’’ publications. 

(3) Hold purchases and stocks of supplies of all 
kinds to the minimum. 

(4) Postpone maintenance (repair) expendi- 
tures, except items strictly necessary for preserva- 
tion of property. 


1 Educational Business Manager and Buyer, IX, 
3, pp. 24-25, March, 1932. 
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(5) Reduce travel at institutional expense to 
that strictly necessary to carry on institutional 
work. 

(6) Economize in all matters of physical oper- 
ating expense. 

(7) Do not fill vacancies in staff as they arise, 
unless absolutely necessary, and endeavor to have 
this work done by remaining staff. 

(8) Reduce clerical and office expense as far as 
possible. 

(9) Eliminate extra pay for summer session, and 
require regular members of staff needed in sum- 
mer to take vacation in other times of the year 
when they can be spared, and be on hand during 
the summer term. 

(10) Suspend research, except that which is pro- 
vided for by special funds. 

(11) Postpone publications except those of a 
serial character or which support themselves. 

(12) Eliminate extra pay for extension service. 

(13) Reduce number of non-appointed or tem- 
porary employees as rapidly as possible. 

(14) If the load of any department decreases 
to a point where a smaller staff can handle the 
work, transfer ‘‘surplus’’ to other departments in 
related fields where possible. 

(15) Reduce staff by terminating term appoint- 
ments when they expire. 

(16) Reduce salaries. 


Examining the above list in more or less 
detail, some of these items appear to be so 
obvious that one wonders why they had 
not always been a matter of closest econ- 
omy, even in the piping times just past. 
Such items include the holding of pur- 
chases of stock down (3), economizing in 
all physical operating expenses (6), the re- 
duction of clerical and office expenses (8) 
and reduction in extra employees (13). 
From their inclusion in the list, it must be 
inferred that thrift in many minor and 
probably quite a number of major things 
has not been in vogue in some, perhaps 
many, of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

A suspension of capital expenditures 
would include new buildings and additions, 
new walks, gardens, fences, lawns, and so 
on. All these cost a considerable amount 
annually as upkeep after the initial outlay, 
so the saving is a double one. 
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The purchase of new equipment is an 
item that should be more carefully checked 
than is usually the case at all times. The 
amount of expensive apparatus that is pur- 
chased and seldom, if ever, used is excessive 
in a good many schools, a large share of 
this waste being chargeable to misguided 
research. In too many cases, departments 
are allowed to spend all moneys in their 
budgets without any more than the most 
perfunctory approval of a dean, a purchas- 
ing agent, or some other person with an 
equally casual interest in the matter. Due 
to the technicalities involved in judging 
the usefulness of apparatus of this nature, 
especially when it is to be used for re- 
search, the question is a complicated one, 
but a more careful study of it by all par- 
ties concerned would undoubtedly result in 
the discovery of ways and means for sav- 
ing large sums. 

Temporary postponement of equipment 
purchases will not lend itself to any great 
hardship in most eases, but the delay in 
purchasing books, especially those pub- 
lished in limited editions, might lead to 
permanent loss. 

It is a matter of interest that the amount 
spent on travel by an institution should 
at any time be too high, and yet when one 
stops to think of the trivial excuses used by 
some teachers to ask the administration 
for trips to learned meetings and similar 
oceasions, and to think of the administra- 
tive junkets sometimes indulged in at uni- 
versity expense, one can understand that 
there is a chance for economy here. The 
results obtained for the institution from 
sending deans, directors, teachers and stu- 
dents to national meetings is in direct re- 
lation to the quality of the men so sent. 
Political pressure often results in inferior 
men going or representation being made at 
unimportant meetings. A faculty commit- 
tee might well be appointed to act on and 
approve all applications for attendance at 
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meetings when made at institutional ex- 
pense. 

This travel item usually covers the ex- 
pense of certain experimental, extension 
and other staff members for traveling 
around the state for the purpose of carry- 
ing on surveys, investigations, advertising, 
solicitation for new students and similar 
activities—all lines where there is plenty 
of opportunity for inflation, and conse- 
quently where savings could be made. A 
considerable proportion of such activities 
might probably be eliminated altogether 
without any perceptible loss to the school. 

Extra pay for summer sessions might be 
done away with under the plan suggested, 
or all the staff might be made available for 
this work by retaining salaries on existing 
scales, but making the term of service 
eleven months instead of nine, as at pres- 
ent. Teachers not used in the summer ses- 
sion would receive a reduction in pay for 
that particular year. 

In some states where several state insti- 
tutions offer summer schools, it might be a 
good idea to combine some or all of these 
into a ‘‘State Summer School.’’ This 
could be given in the institution best suited 
for the purpose, and could be either under 
joint management or under an entirely sep- 
arate and independent administration, as 
seemed best. 

One of the heavy costs of all institutions 
is the annual catalogue. Usually these are 
poorly arranged, and no economy is shown 
in their make-up. Smaller type in places, 
the elimination of duplication of material 
and names, the leaving out of student rolls 
and similar material, would result in a 
great saving. Faculty and student rosters 
alone take up from 20 to 40 per cent. of 
every catalogue. <A careful study of other 
college literature might show many short 
cuts and possible savings. College adver- 
tising is a field poorly planned and worse 
than poorly scrutinized from an econom- 
ical standpoint. 
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A reduction in teaching salaries is given 
as the last method of possible economy. 
This position is well taken, because the 
profession has always been underpaid, and 
it is quite obvious that the most important 
part of any educational institution is its 
teaching force. A reduction in salaries 
may not reduce the quality of the teaching 
at the present moment, unless the reduc- 
tion is so great as to injure the morale of 
the instructors; but if they feel that econ- 
omy has been used in all other things by 
the administration, as a class they have 
always been willing to do their share, and 
undoubtedly will continue so to do. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that in most 
eases the quality of the man is in direct 
proportion to the salary he is able to get 
to-day as it has been in times past, and if 
any institution is to attain to the highest 
standards, adequate salaries must be paid. 
If this item of the budget must be reduced, 
rather than a general cut, it might be better 
to follow the reported method of Yale, and 
reduce the staff by dismissing some of the 
men of lower rating, and requiring all those 
remaining to do more teaching. On the 
other hand, if dismissals are to be made, it 
would seem a much better policy to get rid 
of the useless and incompetent timber 
rather than eliminate on the basis of length 
of service. Part of our inflation has been 
in added courses and men to handle them 
—perhaps this is one of the places where 
we must reduce to normal again. 

In regard to all changes and adjustments 
in the permanent teaching staff, it is well 
to have a faculty committee appointed to 
investigate, advise and recommend. This 
will not only obviate possible criticism of 
methods and needs, but will insure more 
information and view-points being brought 
to bear on the problem. It is well to spread 
responsibility for adjustments concerning 
the personnel of the teaching force over as 
much ground as possible, and the more 
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shoulders there are under the plan, the bet- 
ter it will be accepted by all concerned. 

Several items that could well be listed as 
possible chances for saving are not included 
above. Among these one might mention a 
reduction in the number of fellowships 
and student assistantships. These are usu- 
ally confined to the graduate school, and 
in most places this low-cost help is exten- 
sively used to handle freshman classes, a 
practice quite generally conceded to be 
good for the pocketbook of the institution, 
perhaps, but bad for the poor freshmen. 
From the view-point of placing better pre- 
pared teachers in charge of this lower divi- 
sion work, this reduction might be very 
good, besides a possible saving of some 
money. On the other hand, doing away 
with fellowships or student assistantships 
would probably mean a corresponding re- 
duction in the number of graduate stu- 
dents; and that is a bad thing. Possibly a 
reduction in the stipend now given would 
result in a financial saving without reduc- 
ing the actual number helped; there seem 
to be more applicants for fellowships now 
than in previous years, and this condition 
will probably last for some time to come. 
On the other hand, if no saving in this item 
is contemplated, a reduction in the stipend 
will give us the opportunity to increase 
the number of available places, and thus 
gain both in assistants and in graduate stu- 
dents. While this would relieve the unem- 
ployment some, it would increase the num- 
ber of lower grade teachers in the institu- 
tion, and unless carefully supervised, would 
result in a lowering of standards in in- 
struction. 

In institutions that have sabbatical 
leaves, at first glance it might seem advis- 
able to curtail, or even do away with them 


temporarily. But a little thought will eas- 


ily convince one that no general rule can 
be applied to all such leaves, as it is quite 
possible that in some cases the institution 
will actually save money by granting them! 
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For example, in a case where the absence of 
a man can be temporarily covered by the 
omission of certain courses for the year, 
and the distribution of his remaining work 
among his colleagues, if he is going away 
on a part-pay basis, there is a saving of 
that part of his salary not paid to him. 
Again, where a substitute can be hired to 
earry on the absentee’s work for a sum 
such that the total of what is being paid 
the professor on leave together with that 
paid his substitute amounts to less than the 
original salary involved, a saving is made. 
But even if there is no saving in such a 
case, the institution gains by allowing such 
a leave in increased morale on the part of 
the faculty as a whole when they see there 
is no indication of this benefit being with- 
drawn, and also from the increased effi- 
ciency on the part of the individual sent 
on leave. It would seem the better part of 
wisdom to treat each case on its individual 
merits as it came up, rather than adopt a 
policy of elimination, if a saving must be 
made in this item. 

Pensions and insurance carried by insti- 
tutions for the benefit of the staff and other 
employees is in most cases in the nature of 
an obligation it would be impossible to 
eliminate. This is especially true of pea- 
sions. In the ease of insurance, it weuld 
be well to reinvestigate the cost and other 
features with the idea of obtaining the 
most for the least money. It is possible 
that in a good many eases, by the elimina- 
tion of features of doubtful benefit, such as 
total disability, health and accident (in 
the case of life policies), and the like, a de- 
cided reduction in the cost, both to the in- 
stitution and to the individuals concerned, 
might be made with little or no loss in real 
protection. 

In conclusion, it is an interesting com- 
mentary on the leadership we claim for 
our institutions of higher learning to find 
that in many cases they have apparently 
been spending money like drunken sailors 
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during the late period of inflation just as 
so many other businesses have been doing, 
and that instead of leading the way back 
to economy, they are amongst the last to 
deflate. It is quite possibly a case parallel 
with our governmental expenses—as long 
as the money seems to be forthcoming, and 
is not our own, let the dance go on! But 
the day of reckoning is close at hand, and 
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a great deal of wisdom and care on the part 
of college and university administrators 
will be necessary if no mistakes are made 
in reducing expenditures to within income 
figures, because it may take years to regain 
ground lost by cuts in some directions, 
while in a good many eases it is astonish- 
ing, to express it mildly, that extravagance 
was ever allowed to occur. 


DEVELOPMENT IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


By President E. EVERETT CORTRIGHT 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF. CONNECTICUT, BRIDGEPORT 


THE eleven northeastern states inherit a de- 
velopment in higher education radically differ- 
ent from the rest of the country. In them we 
find no state universities, and in the main the 
state school system of education ends with the 
senior high school. Here the grip of the in- 
dependently controlled but autonomous college 
is ever evident. Thirteen such institutions were 
in successful operation before we declared our 
independence, and we owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude to them for the services of their 
graduates in directing our early history. Of 
the 57 signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 45 were college men or distinguished 
members of the bar. 

The curriculum in those thirteen colleges and 
in scores of others organized during the next 
200 years was completely general liberal arts, 
and four years were required to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree. This practice had come to 
America from England, into which country it 
was transplanted from the University of Paris 
in the thirteenth century. 

The purpose of these American colleges was 
to produce intelligent, trained leadership in 
church and state, and while we were an agri- 
cultural people and were subduing our frontiers, 
there was no criticism on the results. After 
the Civil War and the reconstruction that fol- 
lowed it, with our ingenuity turned toward con- 
struction, transportation and specialized indus- 
try, there grew up a body of knowledge out of 
experience of such vast importance to the future 


that it soon clamored for a position in the 
curriculum, and the fight was launched that gave 
birth to the junior college as one of its out- 
comes. That contest between entrenched gen- 
eral education for four years to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree and the demands of special 
subject-matter as being legitimate for units 
within the degree has been waged over a period 
of fifty years, and the end is not yet. 

Evidences of the contest were exhibited from 
time to time to get science, applied mathe- 
matics and commerce and business within the 
curriculum and of dislodging Greek and Latin 
from their entrenched positions. Many liberal 
college administrators believed that it would 
prostitute the values in the bachelor’s degree if 
these changes were to become effective. In the 
main these people have been forced to bow to 
the social demand, and to-day we find the 
American liberal arts college granting the 
bachelor’s degree for two years of general edu- 
cation and two years of almost anything else 
that the student may elect. This is the story 
on the birth of the junior college. The premise 
of that institution is that two years on the 
college level should complete the general educa- 
tional requirements in the liberal arts, and that 
students everywhere should begin their special- 
ization in the junior year. 

It is perfectly natural under the circumstances 
that New England more particularly should de- 
fend the four-year general education require- 
ment for the bachelor’s degree to the last ditch, 
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and that therefore it would naturally be the last 
area in America to acknowledge the presence of 
or the need for that institution which we know 
as the junior college. There is abundant evi- 
dence at hand that the last five years has seen 
a notable shift of opinion in New England in 
the direction of acceptance of the principle be- 
hind the junior college and of the institution 
itself. 

The writer has been unable to determine when 
the movement got under way. Certain strong 
preparatory schools, chiefly for girls, found it 
both advisable and advantageous to extend their 
work upward into the college area, due in part 
to the fact that New England did not have 
sufficient facilities to accommodate the women 
who wanted to go to college. Lasell Seminary 
has apparently been doing this since 1898, if not 
earlier, although it did not use the term junior 
college in its catalog until 1924. Howard 
Seminary, in stating its program in the catalog 
of 1885, closes with the following: “Students 
at graduation will be prepared to enter the 
junior class of the best colleges.” However, 
here again the use of the term junior college 
was first made in 1928. 

Bradford Academy, as early as 1902, offered 
work that extended two years beyond the high- 
school level, and in 1920 this two-year advanced 
curriculum was made to conform to the 
standards now set up for junior colleges. Its 
first graduation from that curriculum was in 
1903, but it did not use the term junior college 
until very recently. In Mount Ida School for 
Girls, formal action was taken in 1924 on mak- 
ing the institution a junior college. Pine Manor, 
organized in 1911, was reorganized in 1917 on 
a full junior college two-year program. But 
again the term junior college was not used until 
1930. The organization of the Junior College of 
Connecticut, through a special charter granted 
by the Connecticut legislature in 1927, was ap- 
parently the first public legislative act creating 
a specific institution. 

There are no public junior colleges in New 
England. The post-graduate year at Spring- 
field can not qualify under the definition of a 
junior college, and even here a tuition of $180 
a year is charged. The name Junior College 
of Connecticut might imply that the institution 
receives state aid. This is not true. It is an 
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independent organization managed by a board 
of trustees, and has no relation to the state or 
city where located. 

The movement, therefore, has traversed a 
quiet and somewhat uncertain road. These older 
institutions blazed the way quietly and unob- 
trusively, and in many cases have found their 
problems greatly multiplied upon adopting the 
term junior college. New England, as the home 
of privately controlled higher education, was 
not friendly to the baptismal name of the new 
institution. Professor George Herbert Palmer 
spoke in rather typical voice, calling attention 
to the dangers inherent in the new institution 
in his article published in the Atlantic Monthly 
in April, 1927, entitled “The Junior College: 
An Indictment.” It is doubtful, however, if 
many people would have subscribed to the state- 
ment expressing his fears at their worst, when 
he says: “In my judgment it is more likely to 
bring disaster than anything which has hap- 
pened in our world of education during the last 
fifty years. ... It will remove learning from 
the common people.” There has been, there- 
fore, a most decided shift in attitude since that 
time, as senior college people have become bet- 
ter informed and as the inevitability of some 
new institution under some name to do the 
work and serve the purpose of what we now 
call the junior college became apparent. 

The last directory of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges lists 17 such institutions 
in New England—3 in Maine, 1 in New Hamp- 
shire, 9 in Massachusetts, and 4 in Connecticut. 
Last September three additional institutions 
were opened—Green Mountain at Poultney, 
Vermont; Nichols at Dudley, Massachusetts; 
and Greenwich at East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island. There are, therefore, to-day 20 institu- 
tions of junior college status committed to a 
program offering the freshman and sophomore 
college years, and in all but two schools having 
preparatory years united with these two col- 
lege years as one administrative unit. 

The New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools officially recognized the 


movement at its annual meeting in 1929, when 
it provided for membership for junior colleges 
by the adoption of a set of standards which 
every such institution must meet. 
qualified 


Three have 


under those standards—Bradford, 
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Lasell and Connecticut, while two are found on 
the approved lists of the American Medical 
Association. The stronger and more active in- 
stitutions, to the number of 12, organized the 
New England Junior College Council in 1929. 
Fourteen institutions now hold membership, and 
its influence in guiding and protecting the 
movement has been felt at many points. The 
state boards of education of two states—New 
Hampshire and Connecticut—have adopted 
standards recognizing and approving junior 
colleges. 

But what is happening inside these junior 
colleges? In the last analysis these institutions 
must be judged from the service they render 
society, and this in turn is dependent upon the 
program that operates within them. The official 
definition on the program of the junior college 
by the New England Association provides three 
educational functions: first, two years of work 
on the college level that shall be completed at 
the close of the junior college period, i.e., 
terminal curricula; second, two years of general 
college work leading directly to the junior year 
of the senior college; third, two years of college 
work so organized that it meets the require- 
ments of national and state standards for pre- 
professional work. 

A study made by the writer a year ago in 
the matter of the curricula being pursued by 
the 2,349 freshman and sophomore students in 
the junior colleges of New England revealed 
that 23 per cent. were at that time pursuing 
curricula that definitely marked them as ecandi- 
dates for acceptance into the senior college or 
professional school at the end of their junior 
college career; that two out of three, or 66 per 
cent., of the total student body were taking a 
eurriculum which would be completed with their 
junior college work, and that these, therefore, 
engaged in this terminal course, would not under 
ordinary circumstances apply for transfer to 
the senior college or professional school, and 
that the remaining 243 were engaged in voca- 
tional curricula, presumably to be completed 
within the junior college area. 

The largest group of those engaged in 
terminal curricula, totalling slightly more than 
one half of the entire number, is taking secre- 
tarial work on the college level. Two hundred 
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and forty are majoring in business; 193 are en- 
gaged in household arts; 107 have no vocational 
intention, but are majoring in language and 
literature. Fine arts attracts 35. In the pre- 
professional group, the largest number are in 
the field of commerce and business, with en- 
gineering a close second. Nursing attracts 31, 
medicine 17, library work 13, teaching 12, law 
10, journalism 9 and dentistry 6. 

It is significant that standards thus far 
erected in America in the main require two years 
of general college education for admission to 
the professions. If a junior college is ade- 
quately equipped it seems reasonable that the 
place to get two years of college work is in a 
two-year institution, in order that the four- 
year institution may not be embarrassed by 
transfers from it in too great numbers at the 
end of the sophomore year. 

At the present writing there are more than 
2,500 students engaged in one or another type 
of serious study as college freshmen or sopho- 
mores in the institutions of New England eall- 
ing themselves junior colleges. Superficially it 
might be claimed that this new unit in higher 
education is a result of the popular demand for 
additional college facilities. Our section of the 
country, with higher education privately con- 
trolled, has not responded to the demand for 
college facilities as have those states south of 
the Potomac and west of the Ohio, where state 
universities exist. Long waiting lists have been 
built up in our New England Colleges, and hun- 
dreds of students turned away. 

However, while this condition has without 
doubt contributed to the rapid increase in num- 
ber of these institutions, it is not the real 
cause for their appearance. That cause, I 
believe, as stated above, lies in a contest that has 
been going on for more than fifty years within 
the curriculum, where we find ranged on one 
side the old, honored, entrenched general liberal 
arts subjects required for four years for the 
bachelor’s degree, pitted against the demands of 
the newer, experience-organized, applied and 
specialized subject-matter. One result of the 
appearance and acceptance of the junior col- 
lege apparently will be to assist in creating a 
more adequate university system in American 
higher education. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC CARE 
OF CHILDREN IN RUMANIA 

ALTHOUGH there are in Rumania several laws, 
enacted in 1910, 1921, 1926, 1929 and 1930, 
relating to the protection of infants and chil- 
dren, according to a correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
they are inadequate to modern conditions. This 
is partly due to the undisciplined public and 
partly to lax enforcement of the laws. Another 
handicap to obtaining the full benefits from a 
well-organized children’s protection campaign 
is that the number of outlying organizations 
is small and they are unequally distributed in 
the different regions; there is no close coopera- 
tion between state and private protection of 
children; finally, the expenses are high: 163,- 
000,000 lei yearly, about a million dollars. 

These facts, according to the Journal, awak- 
ened the thought to lay the foundation of a 
new organization. At a meeting recently, it 
was resolved that the leaders of the present 
organization appeal to the government and sug- 
gest the passing of a law which shall establish 
the status of children really needing care, of 
whom there are about 15,000 in the land. The 
next step should be to organize a central bureau 
in the ministry of public health for all the 
ramifications of children’s protection. In every 
one of the twelve principal towns and cities of 
Rumania there should be a children’s protection 
central organization which would have to deal 
with social service, the establishing of children’s 
welfare homes, the appointment of traveling 
instructors to villages suitable for purposes of 
children’s colonies, and the establishment of 
children’s hospitals and obstetric wards. Thus 
it would be possible to earry on children’s care 
and protection work for about 133,000,000 lei 
vearly. The sum represents only one eighth 
of the sum spent in France for the same pur- 
pose, in spite of the fact that France’s popula- 
tion is only two and a half times as great as 
that of Rumania. According to Dr. I. Nemoi- 
anu, an apostle of the cause of the care of 
children, the contemplated organization would 
shelter from 12,000 to 36,000 children annually, 
afford about 400,000 medical consultations and 
assist about 15,000 mothers, and sponsor be- 
tween 300 and 400 lectures. 


PROJECT OF AN OXFORD SOCIETY 

Lorp Grey of Fallodon has addressed the 
following letter to the editor of the London 
Times: 

May I ask you to give publicity to a personal 
appeal which I, as chancellor of the university, am 
making to individual Oxford men and women, 
many of whom are scattered all over the habitable 
world, and who carry through life an affection for 
Oxford which to them must be a precious pos- 
session? It is my intention to send later a copy 
of the letter to every Oxford man and woman 
whose present address can be ascertained. 

The purpose of this letter is to ask them to 
help in forming, and to join, an Oxford Society, 
open to all members past and present of Oxford 
University. This project, which originated at a 
recent gathering of representative Oxford men, 
has the support of the council of the university. 

The object of the society is to strengthen the 
ties between Oxford and its old members. It is 
clear that on the one hand the university can not 
fail to benefit from anything which will sustain 
and stimulate the loyalty of those who understand 
and appreciate her. There are many ways in 
which they can help her—with advice, with en- 
couragement, with backing in the outside world, as 
well as with financial support. The university 
needs money, but she needs perhaps more the in- 
vigorating influence which comes from a keen and 
active body of old members. Each generation of 
undergraduates, too, needs the help of its seniors 
when the time comes for it to be launched into 
the world, and one of the main purposes of the 
society will be to develop and organize such help 
so as to render it more effectual. 

On the other hand, Oxford men and women will 
benefit in their turn from a society which will 
enable them to keep in touch with one another and 
with the life and spirit of Oxford. The society 
will circulate in a suitable form to its members, 
of whose addresses a register will be kept, news of 
all that passes in the life of the university; but 
none of this is possible without a small effort on 
their own part, and they are therefore asked to 
It is proposed that the 
subject, of 


join the society at once. 
subscription for life membership, 


course, to confirmation by the first general meet- 
ing of the society, should be £3, which can be paid, 
if desired, at the rate of 10s. a year for six years. 
It is hoped in this way to make membership easy 
for every one. 

I have recently had an opportunity of discussing 
these proposals with some leading members of the 
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university no longer resident in Oxford, from 
whom they received decided approval and support. 

Subscriptions may be paid, or inquiries about 
the society addressed, to the secretary, The Oxford 
Society, Old Clarendon Building, Oxford. 


WORK OF THE SPELMAN FUND 

DurinG the last year the Spelman Fund of 
New York made appropriations of $1,908,000, 
according to its annual report recently issued. 
The income of the fund was $373,486, and the 
excess of appropriations over income has been 
charged against the principal, which at the end 
of the year was $6,188,424. 

Among the appropriations the largest is de- 
scribed in the report as follows: 


The Spelman Fund made $503,000 available to 
The United States Daily during 1931. The ex- 
tension of the field of The United States Daily to 
include state as well as federal news offered a 
means of disseminating information to quarters 
that did not have easy access to more specialized 
sources. The stock of The United States Daily 
which was purchased in 1931 has been placed in 
trust for the benefit of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. , 

This clearing house was founded by the fund 
‘‘to create a more general source of information 
on matters of public administrative policy and 
practice than had hitherto existed in this coun- 
try;?? 


Other activities of the fund during the past 
year are enumerated as follows: 


The fund has cooperated with the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Minnesota in studying in 
a practical way methods of improving state public 
employment services. To supplement the resources 
of the President’s Committee on Employment, the 
Spelman Fund appropriated $25,000. It has made 
available through the Brookings Institution, at the 
request of the Department of the Interior, tech- 
nical services for the assistance of the Indian 
Bureau. 

Technical services have also been provided for 
the city of Williamsburg, Virginia, through the 
National Institute of Public Administration. The 
fund has cooperated with the State of New Jersey 
in the examination of problems affecting the wel- 
fare of its Negro population, the necessary studies 
being made under the direction of the State Com- 
missioner of Institutions and Agencies, with the 
cooperation of the New Jersey Conference of 
Social Work. 
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The sum of $225,000 was appropriated condi- 
tionally to Cambridgeshire, England, to make pos- 
sible, in cooperation with local and national au- 
thorities under a general plan, the reconstruction 
of local government services in the county. 


Traveling fellowships to a total of $4,000 also 
were awarded. 


THE OHIO SCHOOLS AND THE STATE 
CIGARETTE TAX 


ENACTMENT of the state cigarette tax law by 
the Ohio State Legislature in 1931 has enabled 
Ohio to contribute funds necessary to maintain 
the public school system, according to a report 
made by State Finance Director Howard L. 
Bevis to Governor George White. 

The tax law provides that the money yielded 
by the tax shall be devoted to “the purpose of 
affording the advantage of free education to all 
the youth of the state.” 

Mr. Bevis’ report says: 


The total appropriation made by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly for state aid to weak school dis- 
tricts for the year 1932 was $4,825,000. Whereas 
all other departments and institutions of the state 
government were cut 15 per cent. at the beginning 
of the year, state aid was cut only 7 per cent., in 
common with the other educational activities. 
State aid, however, is required to take the addi- 
tional cut of 5 per cent. made in July in order to 
keep the total state expenditures within state 
revenues. 

At the beginning of the year when the 7 per 
cent. cut only was in prospect, the Department of 
Education presented to the director of finance a 
schedule of monthly payments to be made through- 
out the year. The schedule follows: January, 
$700,000; February, $800,000; March, $400,000; 
April, $500,000; May, $400,000; June, $200,000; 
July, $100,000; August, $100,000; September, 
$150,000; October, $300,000; November, $500,000 ; 
December, $584,250.78. This made a total of 
$4,434,250.78. 

Total receipts from the cigarette tax, all of 
which are devoted by law to state aid for weak 
school districts, up to and including August 11, 
were $4,014,398.45. Total expenditures from the 
state treasury for state aid during the period the 
cigarette tax has been in effect have been 
$4,765,452.94, 

Total payments from the state treasury for state 
aid during 1932, up to and including August 11, 
were $3,110,142.44. During the same period of 
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1931 total payments from the state treasury for 
school aid were $2,693,331.75. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


THIRTEEN new school buildings and additions, 
including three high schools and a continuation 
school, will be opened for New York City’s 
school children with the beginning of the Sep- 
tember semester, or shortly after, according to 
a report of Superintendent of School Buildings 
Walter C. Martin. Construction of many of 
the buildings will be completed this month. 

The high schools are the new Walton High 
School Building, the new Brooklyn Technical 
High School Building and the Samuel Gompers 
Industrial High School for Boys. The con- 
tinuation school is the Bronx Continuation 
School, which was completed on June 16. 

Two other new schools, P. S. 229, Brooklyn, 
Benson Avenue and Bay Seventh Street, and 
P. S. 76, the Bronx, Adee and Bronxwood Ave- 
nues, were completed a short while before the 
close of school last June. P.S. 229 was erected 
at a eost of $368,478 and seats 974 pupils. 
P. S. 76 eost $581,000 and seats 1,594. 

The thirteen new schools will provide more 
than 20,000 new sittings and will cost more than 
$12,000,000. Other new school buildings are 
also under construction, but will not be ready 
until later. These bring the total number of 
school building projects up to twenty-seven, 
providing almost 33,000 additional seats, and 
costing more than $16,500,000. 

Of these twenty-seven projects, only one is in 
Manhattan. It is the addition to P. 8. 52, Man- 
hattan, Academy Street and Vermilyea Avenue, 
which will be ready for the fall with a pupil 
capacity of 1,176, costing $310,143. 

Five projects, providing 10,405 seats and cost- 
ing $5,478,818, are in the Bronx, with six proj- 
ects in Brooklyn, providing 8,522 seats, at a 
cost of $5,618,091. Queens has the largest num- 
ber of projects—twelve—although the total cost 
is only $3,764,306. These schools will provide 
9,969 more seats. Richmond has three projects, 


providing 2,840 seats, and costing $1,465,462. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


CHANGES in entrance requirements at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo College of Arts and Sciences 
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will become effective this fall, according to an 
announcement made through the office of the 
university registrar by Dean Julian Park, who 
is spending the late summer in Europe. 

While the usual standard of 15 units of high- 
school work is still required for entrance, the 
faeulty has decided to make the requirement 
more flexible. Accordingly, intermediate alge- 
bra will no longer be required as a prerequisite 
for entrance. Likewise the foreign language re- 
quirement will be changed, so that candidates 
may enter without any credit whatever in for- 
eign languages provided they are willing to take 
an equivalent of the former high-school lan- 
guage requirement as a part of their college 
course. Heretofore all those admitted were re- 
quired to offer acceptable high-school credits in 
two years each of two different foreign lan- 
guages or three years of one language, besides 
English. 

Dean Park states that these changes do not 
mean a lowering of standards, as the same high 
levels of attainment in high-school grades will 
still be required of all candidates for admission. 
Neither do these changes imply in any way that 
the university would advise high-school students 
not to study higher algebra and foreign lan- 
guage. In voting for this modification of en- 
trance requirements, the faculty merely extended 
its recognition of existing facts. The college 
has always placed its chief reliance upon the 
ranking received by the applicant throughout 
all his high-school courses. Experience shows 
that if he stands towards the top of his gradu- 
ating class he may safely present a wide variety 
of subjects. 

Under the new ruling, these subjects may in- 
elude a larger amount of music and art as well 
as technical or vocational subjects. In other 
words, it is unnecessary to exclude an able stu- 
dent from the opportunity of going to college, 
simply because he has not met certain arbitrary 
requirements in third semester algebra or in 
foreign language. 


NEW BUILDING OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
New York University has acquired an eight- 
story building on the southwest corner of Wash- 
ington Place and Greene Street and will remodel 
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it to provide additional recreational and educa- 
tional facilities for its undergraduates. 

About half of the building will be used to 
extend intramural and minor sports programs 
and for health-building activities. The remain- 
der will be used to house the faculty of Wash- 
ington Square College by departments and to 
provide quarters for the expansion of curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Provisions will be made for handball, fencing, 
boxing and wrestling in the new building. The 
athletic floors will be kept open from 9 a. Mm. 
to 10 p. m. to afford recreation for students 
in the evening division of Washington Square 
College and the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. 

According to a statement made by Dean Ru- 
fus D. Smith, last year approximately 10,000 
students participated in twenty-one intramural 
athletic activities, in spite of limited facilities. 

The recreational program will be under the 
direction of Francis P. Wall, director of physi- 
eal training. Provisions will be made for both 
men and women students. A program of body- 
building exercises will also be offered. 

Most of the faculty of Washington Square 
College will oceupy offices in the newly acquired 
building. For the first time in several years 
each department will have a separate office. 
The space previously occupied by the faculty 
in the main building on Washington Square 
East will be used as classrooms for the Feb- 
ruary-September freshman group, which is 
now housed in the New York Life Building on 
Madison Square. 

With the acquisition of the new building, 
New York University now occupies all but a 
small part of the two blocks on the east side 
of Washington Square. The holdings also ex- 
tend along Wooster Street, for one block south. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND 
THE WILBUR BEQUEST 

Tue University of Vermont has complied 
with the terms imposed by the late James B. 
Wilbur, of Manchester, Vermont, in limiting its 
enrolment to 1,000 students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, according to findings of fact 
handed down in Montpelier, by Chancellor 
Alfred L. Sherman, of Burlington. 

As the ease now stands, the University of Ver- 
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mont will ultimately receive from the Wilbur 
Trust $1,500,000, or more, depending upon 
changing values of property. 

Of this amount, $150,000 is due the univer- 
sity at once, as an endowment for the Wilbur 
Room in the new Fleming Museum. Another 
$400,000 to $500,000 will be available to the 
university after the other bequests have been 
provided for and taxes and other costs paid. 
The remainder of the funds will come to the uni- 
versity after several persons, including James B. 
Wilbur, Jr., have had the use of certain sums 
set aside for life annuities. 

The Federal Government was interested be- 
cause the terms of the trust provided that, 
should the University of Vermont not comply 
with the provision limiting enrolment to 1,000 
students, the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board should receive the residuary amount. 

In the hearing on the case the attorneys of 
the Federal Government sought to show that 
the University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College and the University of Vermont 
were identical, that there was no dividing line 
between them and that, therefore, the enrolment 
of the University of Vermont had exceeded 1,000 
students. 

But Chancellor Sherman found from the 
evidence submitted that on June 14, 1929, the 
boards of trustees of the University of Ver- 
mont and the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College legally accepted the terms 
imposed by the late James B. Wilbur and 
thereby made the gift available to the old Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

The chancellor further found that there are 
three corporations, the University of Vermont, 
the Vermont Agricultural College and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege, the last named being the operating cor- 
poration. He found that the University of Ver- 
mont, a corporation organized by the General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont on Novem- 
ber 3, 1791, had continued in life for all pur- 
poses and was capable of receiving donations. 

The chancellor further found that the Med- 
ical College, the College of Engineering and the 
College of Agriculture were not parts of the 
old University of Vermont, and that therefore 
the enrolment in these colleges should not be 
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included in determining the limitation of enrol- 
ment of the old University of Vermont. Thus 
the limitation of 1,000 students applied only to 
the College of Arts and Sciences, which has 
never reached an enrolment of 1,000 students. 

The chancellor found also that the two-year 
teacher-training course was not a part of any of 
the colleges of the university, and it was con- 
ceded that the summer school students should 
not be included within the 1,000 limitation. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND RURAL LIFE 

“ADULT Education and Rural Life” is the 
general theme of the annual conference of the 
American Country Life Association, to be held 
at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
October 14, 15 and 16. The purpose of the 
conference is to consider what is being done in 
rural adult education in America, what needs 
to be done to meet the educational needs of 
adult groups, and what are the elements of a 
constructive program of rural adult education. 

Much of the work of the conference will take 
place in six forums on the following topics: 
The Agricultural Extension System, Adult Ed- 
ucation by Religious Organizations, The Cul- 
tural Arts, Rural Adult Education through the 
Schools, The Extension of Library Service and 
Regional Planning and Adult Education. No 
more than three of these forums will be in ses- 
sion at any one time, thus permitting persons 
to attend discussions on two or three of these 
topics. 

Among the addresses scheduled for assemblies 
of the entire conference are the following: 


‘¢Statesmanship in Rural Adult Education,’’ by 
A. R. Mann, provost of Cornell University and presi- 
dent of the American Country Life Association, 

‘*Eeonomic Education Needed To-day,’’ by Carl 
C. Taylor, a field secretary of the association, and 
M. M. Coady, St. Francis Xavier’s University in 
Nova Scotia. 

‘*Rural Social Trends—Their Implications for 
tural Adult Education,’’ by Edmund de S. Brun- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

‘*Rural Adult Education in the Orient,’’ by H. 
C. Taylor, vice-president of the association. 

** Adult Education for Rural Social Justice,’’ by 
Arthur E. Holt, the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

‘*The Contributions of the Scandinavian Folk 
Schools,’’ by Chester A. Graham, president of 
Ashland College, Grant, Michigan. 
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‘¢Toward a Philosophy of Rural Adult Educa- 
tion,’’ by O. G. Brim, Ohio State University. 

The main address at the annual banquet will be 
delivered by Joseph Rosier, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, on the topic, ‘‘The 
Crisis in American Education.’’ 


Other organizations which are scheduling 
meetings in connection with the Country Life 
Conference are: The National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America, The West Virginia Exten- 
sion Conference, The West Virginia Library 
Association, and The West Virginia Life Study 
Institute. 

The American Country Life Association is 
a voluntary association of persons and organi- 
zations who are working for a worthy country 
life in America. It was organized in 1919, and 
has held annual national conferences on various 
topies related to the building of a fine rural 
civilization in the United States. It is non-parti- 
san and its annual meetings provide a forum 
of discussion of problems, goals and methods for 
those working for rural improvement. 

Copies of the 1932 program may be secured 
from Benson Y. Landis, Executive Secretary, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CON- 


VENTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE regents of the University of the State of 
New York will observe the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington in 
the sixty-eighth annual convocation of the uni- 
versity, which is to be held in Chancellors Hall 
in the State Education Building, Albany, on 
Thursday and Friday, October 20 and 21. In 
signalizing the Washington anniversary the pro- 
gram of the convocation will be devoted to the 
theme of “History and Government.” 

The first session of the convocation will be 
held on Thursday evening, October 20. The 
guests of honor and the principal speakers will 
be the Honorable Paul Claudel, French Am- 
bassador to the United States, and the Honor- 
able Richard B. Bennett, Prime Minister of 
Canada. After the opening session on Thurs- 
day evening the regents and the commissioner of 
education will tender a reception to the dis- 
tinguished guests and delegates in the rotunda 
of the Education Building. 

The speakers at the Friday sessions will in- 
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clude David Lawrence, editor of the United 
States Daily of Washington, D. C.; Dr. James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, of Columbia University, and Professor 
Wilbur H. Siebert, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The invocation at the opening of the con- 
vocation will be given by Chancellor Charles W. 
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Flint, of Syracuse University, and the benedic- 
tion at the closing session will be pronounced 
by the Rev. Rudolph J. Eichhorn, president of 
Canisius College of Buffalo. 

Musie will be furnished by the Jamestown 
High School Band under the leadership of 
Arthur R. Goranson, director of high-school 
bands of Jamestown. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Extiwoop P. CusBERLEY, dean of 
the School of Education at Stanford University, 
will retire in June, 1933. On this occasion his 
present and former students and colleagues plan 
to give a reunion dinner, to present a portrait 
of him by an artist of national standing to the 
Stanford School of Education, to edit and pub- 
lish a commemoration volume, and otherwise 
to honor his work. Dr. Cubberley has been a 
member of the faculty of Stanford University 
for thirty-five years. 


Dr. AquitA Wess, formerly pastor of the 
First Central Presbyterian Church at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was installed on September 1 as 
president of Washington College at Johnson 
City, Tennessee, said to be the oldest college 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. He succeeds 
the late Dr. Hubert S. Lyle. 


M. F. Wuittaker has been elected president 
of the South Carolina Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, colored, at Orangeburg, to succeed 
the late President R. S. Wilkinson. Since grad- 
uation Mr. Whittaker has been connected with 
the college, first as director of mechanical arts, 
and later as dean of mechanical arts and pro- 
fessor of drawing. He has also been a practic- 
ing architect in Orangeburg. 

Sir WiLuiaM Currig, deputy chairman and 
managing director of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company, and British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
has become chairman of the Thames Nautical 
Training College, H.M.S. Worcester, in succes- 
sion to the late Earl of Incheape. 


In honor of Professor Henry C. Sherman, 
head of the department of chemistry at Colum- 
bia University, a dinner was given recently in 
the Women’s Faculty Club at the University of 


California, by a group of nutrition workers. 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, of the department of 
household science, introduced Dr. Sherman, who 
spoke on his recent vitamin researches. 


Dean R. A. Seaton, of the division of engi- 
neering of the Kansas State College, was elected 
president of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education at the recent annual 
meeting at Corvallis, Oregon. Dean Seaton suc- 
ceeds Dean H. S. Evans, of the University of 
Colorado. Other new officers of the association 
include Dean H. S. Rogers, of the Oregon State 
College, and Paul Clarke, of the University of 
Maine, vice-presidents, and F. L. Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, secretary. W. O. Wiley, 
New York, was reelected treasurer. 


Dr. Fetrx NEUMANN, assistant librarian of 
the Army Medical Library, Washington, D. C., 
has been retired as part of the economy pro- 
gram. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE JAMES Cox, professor of 
fine arts at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor and head of 
the department of fine arts at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Theodore Stearns 
has been appointed professor of music, and 
Dr. Frank Mann Stewart, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science in the University 
of Texas, has been appointed professor of 
political science. 


Dr. Cart E. Bapciey, head of the department 
of orthopedic surgery at the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital at Detroit, has been appointed professor 
of surgery in charge of orthopedics in the 
School of Medicine of the University of Mich- 
igan. Dr. Badgley was formerly associate pro- 
fessor of surgery at the university. 
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Dr. Witson E. WILMARTH will become pro- 
fessor of Spanish and French at the College of 
the Pacific in September. He will fill the posi- 
tions left vacant by the resignations of Miss 
Violette Costabel and King Hubbard. 


Dr. Mary EvizABpetH ConrapD has been ap- 

pointed professor of biology and head of the 
department at Catawba College, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. Dr. Conrad was associate pro- 
fessor of biology at Catawba from 1928 to 1930. 
She now returns from Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege to Catawba. 
_ Z. R. Kyorrs, for the past four years prin- 
cipal of Woodrow Wilson High School, Beck- 
ley, West Virginia, has been made a member of 
the faculty of New River State College. 


Arruur V. G. Upton, who has held the posi- 
tion of state director of physical education in 
the West Virginia Department of Education for 
the past three years, was recently appointed 
principal of the Morgantown High School. 


Mary Hearp E.uis has been appointed dean 
of women at Cleveland College of Western Re- 
serve University, to sueceed Mrs. Florence Kel- 
logg Root Kelso, who resigned last June. Mrs. 
Ellis is the wife of Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, di- 
rector of Cleveland College. She was a tutor 
at the University of Texas, taught sociology in 
the Whitis School and history in Austin High 
School, both in Austin, Texas, and has been a 
lecturer in history at Cleveland College. 


Dr. Paut R. RaposaviJevicn, professor of 
experimental education at New York University, 
will lecture at the Roerich Museum, New York 
City, during the coming year. Other additions 
to the faculty include Samuel Gardner, Ameri- 
can violinist and composer; Benjamin Gros- 
bayne, musie eritic; Charles A. Aiken, Bernard 
I. Green and Joseph E. Schrack, painting and 
drawing; Arthur A. Zaidenberg, illustration; 
Pietro Montana and Bruno Picirrilli, sculpture; 
Gilbert Foldes, tapestry weaving, and Pedro 
Juan Labarthe, Spanish. 

Dr. A. D. H. Kapian, professor of economics 
in the University of Denver, has been awarded 
a consulting fellowship in government research 
with the Institute of Economies in Washington. 


Dr. JAMES HuMPHREY SHELDON has been 


appointed visiting assistant professor at Boston 
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University, under the Maxwell Foundation of 
United States Citizenship for the coming year. 
Professor Sheldon fills the post left vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, 
who has been in China for some time. 


Dr. ELLEN F. PENDLETON, president of Wel- 
lesley College, returned to the United States 
on August 28, after spending the summer in 
Europe. 

GrorcE S. GoopELL, until recently specialist 
in teacher training in the bureau of education 
of the Philippine Islands, arrived in the United 
States on September 2 by way of Vancouver 
and Montreal. 

James H. Scort, of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, who retired in 1923 after serving 
for twenty-three years, died on August 21. 


Dr. Wiuuiam S. Scuuuter, of the Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, committed suicide while 
under criminal charges on September 5. He 
was thirty-eight years old. 

A commiTTee of the Barstow Foundation for 
education in Samoa, which was endowed with 
$200,000 last September, recently spent there 
twenty-three days to initiate an educational pro- 
gram. The committee ineludes Albert F. Judd, 
chairman; Frank E. Midkiff, president of Ka- 
mehameha Schools, and Walter F. Frear, presi- 
dent of the Bishop Trust Company. They were 
accompanied by Dr. Edwin R. Embree, presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


THE new Edward L. Doheny, Jr., Memorial 
Library at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will be dedicated on September 12. 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and assistant director 
of the New York Publie Library, will make the 
dedicatory address. The transfer of the keys 
and unlocking of the doors will take place be- 
fore the assembled faculty and student body. 
Visiting librarians, educators and guests will 
make a tour of the library, and the day’s pro- 
gram will close with an evening reception, when 
President R. B. von KleinSmid will preside at 
the “housewarming.” The library has been 
erected at the cost of $1,100,000 by the Doheny 
family as a memorial to the late “Ned” Doheny, 
an alumnus and former member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia. Every feature of the structure and its 
equipment is of original conception and has 
been specially designed and executed by artisis 
and artisans of repute. The library and its 
setting oceupy an entire block at University 
Park, fronted by a landscaped quadrangle 
known as the Alumni Memorial Campus. 


SAVINGS amounting to more than $100,000 
will be effected by the New York City Board of 
‘dueation during 1933 through curtailing many 
of the after-school recreational facilities spon- 
sored by the board. 


Aut Philadelphia schools will be kept closed 
until September 20 in an effort to combat the 
spread of infantile paralysis. 


BEGINNING next September Kansas State Col- 
lege will offer graduate work leading to the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in the depart- 
ments of bacteriology, chemistry, entomology 
and milling industry. Authorization has been 
granted by the State Board of Regents after 
long study of the subject. This is in accord 
with the policy of the regents and officers of 
the college to develop the institution vertically 
in the fields it already occupies rather than to 
spread its activities horizontally into fields not 
clearly belonging to a land-grant college. The 
advanced graduate work, together with the long 
established graduate work leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree, will be administered by the division 
of graduate study, of which Dr. J. E. Ackert is 
dean. 


THE board of trustees of Temple University 
has announced the adoption of a rigid policy 
further restricting student enrolment at the uni- 
versity. This action, a statement issued by the 
trustees points out, is taken “in the best interest, 
not only of the student, but of the public, and 
of the university itself.” Under the new plan a 
personal interview will be required in the case 
of each individual applicant for admission to 
the university, who also must pass a scholastic 
aptitude test. The restrictions are inspired by 
the fact that the number of students is greatly 
in excess of the ability of the university to take 
eare of them adequately according to the ideals 
of “democratic higher education” as expounded 
by the founder, Russell H. Conwell. 
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AccORDING to The Christian Science Monitor 
the Turkish Government has decided to estab- 
lish two new universities in Angora similar to 
the Galata Serai Lyceum at Istanbul. One will 
undertake the complete teaching of English and 
the other the teaching of German. The Gov- 
ernment’s decision is based on a report recently 
made by Professor Malehe, an authority on the 
organization and administration of universities. 
The report indicated that Turkish students are 
handicapped by lack of books, owing to the in- 
sufficient numbers available in the Turkish lan- 
guage. In consequence it was recommended 
that facilities for teaching foreign languages 
should bé expanded, so that the books of other 
languages will be available. 


AT a meeting of the newly elected British 
Teachers’ Registration Council, acting as the 
executive of the Royal Society of Teachers, on 
July 15, Lord Gorell was re-elected president 
of the society and chairman of the council. The 
new council consists of 48 elected members, 
representing every branch of teaching work 
and including twelve members elected by the 
universities. It is engaged in forming and 
maintaining a register of teachers who have 
satisfied the prescribed conditions in regard to 
attainment, professional preparation and ex- 
perience. The number already enrolled on the 
register is over 92,000. The council has ap- 
pointed a special committee to consider and 
report on all proposals for reducing educational 
opportunity for children and young people in 
the name of economy. 


Nature reports that the City of Birmingham 
Education Committee has published the results 
of an investigation by E. Patricia Allen and 
Percival Smith into the value of vocational tests 
as aids to choice of employment (Treasurer’s 
Department, Council House, Birmingham. 1s. 
net). Every child leaving school in Birmingham 
is carefully advised as to his future occupation, 
but it was felt that vocational tests might give 
the employment conferences more adequate data 
on which to base their suggestions. For the 
purpose of this experiment, the children leaving 
three schools were divided into two groups: one 
group was treated in the usual way, while the 
other was examined by special tests for manual, 
mechanical and clerical ability, dress-making 
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and intelligence, and studies were added of 
social, medical and temperamental conditions. 
The advice given was then based on the results. 
When the children had obtained work, there 
would be four categories, namely, the tested 
children who did and did not follow the advice, 
and the controls who did and did not. Evidence 
as to the progress of these groups in their in- 
dustrial careers was then compiled over a period 
Although the report makes no 
general tendency 
who were placed 


of two years. 
extravagant claims, yet the 
was for the tested children, 
in accordance with the advice given, to be more 
satisfactorily placed than those in the other 
three categories. The writers report that a sur- 
prisingly large number of the parents had no 
ideas for their children, nor did the children as 
a rule know what they would like to do. The 
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report is excellent, sufficient details being given, 
with the exception of the testing for tempera- 
ment, to enable other workers to follow this 
up and use it for comparison. The results are 
in agreement with the previous London research. 


By a recent order of the Italian ministerial 
cabinet a special consortium comprising repre- 
sentatives of the government and of local or- 
ganizations was established, to which will be en- 
trusted the reorganization and further develop- 
ment of building plans for the University of 
Rome. The new buildings, which will include 
a students’ dormitory, will be erected in the 
vicinity of the Policlinico. The cost of the 
undertaking will be about $3,500,000. Build- 
ing operations will extend over a period of 
three years. 


DISCUSSION 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
METHODS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Now that science and the more practical sub- 
jects have so largely superseded Greek and 
Latin in the average student’s high-school pro- 
gram, most of our young people have very little 
opportunity to acquire the sense of perspective, 
the historical background which their predeces- 
sors used to get from a long-continued study of 
the classics and which great literature alone 
can give us. This is a serious loss, and since 
we can hardly hope to lure many students back 
to the old-time classical course, we badly need 
to find some substitute for it which will give 
them an adequate background without obliging 
them to learn a foreign language. 

Fortunately for us, the greatest literary mas- 
terpieces of the Renaissance were written in 
English, and through the plays of Shakespeare 
we can introduce our high-school pupils not only 
to great literature but also to a peculiarly in- 
teresting and significant period of the world’s 
history. If we hope to do this effectively, how- 
ever, we shall have to make some changes in 
our methods of teaching and present them as 
human documents of historical significance as 


well as works of art. In other words, we must 


borrow from the colleges the method they de- 
scribe as “comparative literature.” 
One of my own college courses that I remem- 


ber with the greatest pleasure was of this char- 
acter. It dealt with that period of the Middle 
Ages when the troubadours were singing in the 
castles of Provence, and although I do not recall 
much of the language or many of their songs, 
the background that was built up for them as 
we read became a permanent part of my mental 
furnishing. The thrilling events of that time, 
its religion and philosophy, the feudal view of 
society and the way all grades of people fitted 
into it, the life in the castles and on the coun- 
tryside, all those innumerable details that alone 
can give life to the people of an age radically 
different from our own were woven into a liv- 
ing picture which remains with me when the 
memory of what we read has faded, irradiating 
and making to some degree intelligible that 
mysterious period of human history. 

In the same way high-school students can un- 
doubtedly be brought to know intimately 
through a study of Shakespeare the common 
life and ways of thought of the men and 
women who lived in the intensely interesting 
period of the Renaissance. With a mixed class 
of young people, most of whom probably have 
little power of esthetic appreciation, this 
method has a distinct advantage, for it gives 
the teacher something definite to work on, the 
importance of which can be made evident to 
any one, something more tangible than the 
study of literary values and therefore more ap- 
pealing to the practical mind. Meanwhile, as 
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the work goes on, the beauty of the poetry and 
the splendor of the characterization have a 
chance to sink in. In facet, the chance is all 
the better because the approach is indirect, just 
as the beauties of nature are most keenly en- 
joyed by the average man when he has a gun 
or a fishing rod in his hands. 

We should not ignore dramatic structure, 
character drawing and verse forms in teaching 
Shakespeare’s plays in high schools, but we 
need not emphasize these literary features at 
the expense of their historic interest. If we 
sketch in their background in the history of the 
times before the reading begins and suggest 
what may be drawn from them, then so vividly 
does Shakespeare recreate for us the ways of 
life, the cultural environment, the very thoughts 
and contents of the minds of the men and 
women of his day that almost any young per- 
son can be induced to enter into and enjoy that 
busy, vigorous, joyous life of the Renaissance 
as he has painted it, and in reliving it find one 
of the most broadening and enlightening ex- 
periences of his school life. 

For instance, through “Macbeth” he may get 
an insight into the ideas and customs of the 
feudal world which flowered in that chivalrous 
devotion to the Virgin Queen which had so pro- 
found an effect on the poetry and drama of 
Shakespeare’s time, and in “Henry IV” and 
“Henry V” he will have the unique experience 
of seeing one of the most thrilling epochs of 
English history through the eyes of a master 
of expression who was practically as near to it 
as we are to the American revolution. Henry V 
was as familiar and glorious a figure to Eliza- 
bethans as George Washington is to us, and if 
we set the stage a bit for young readers, these 
plays will, as Professor Barrett Wendell has 
said, “reawaken into life a long past age” be- 
fore their eyes. 

In the three great comedies they will hear 
how well-bred young people talked in those 
days, with that artificial but highly elegant 
play upon words, the fantastic verbal quibbles, 
which they may compare with the argot of 
their own group, and with the constant classical 
allusions that show what an inspiration the 
lately rediscovered classics had given to the in- 
tellectua!l life of the time. In “The Merchant 
of Venice” they will see England’s close social, 
intellectual and mercantile connection with the 
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brilliant life of the wealthy cities of northern 
Italy, then the centers of European culture and 
luxury, and be brought in touch with the Italian 
Renaissance. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
will give them an acquaintance with the En- 
glish countryside, the folk-lore on which the 
children were fed and the village life with its 
sturdy independence which our forefathers 
brought to this country; and, finally, in “Ham- 
let”? they may see how the mysteries of life 
and its ethical problems looked to men before 
the discoveries of modern science had altered 
the aspect of the world for us all. 

It is true that even with the best direction 
most high-school students will hardly get as 
much as this from Shakespeare. But some will 
get even more, and at least all will learn some- 
thing from these vivid pictures of life in a 
different age, enough perhaps to temper the 
crude and somewhat smug superiority with 
which our mechanically expert youngsters are 
inclined to face the experience and achievements 
of the past. 

PavLInE W. LEONARD 

AccorD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 

In reply to your letter requesting that I write 
something in the way of information concerning 
the present situation at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, I will state briefly : 

The election of Dr. Alfred Hume to the 
chancellorship of the University of Mississippi 
places at the head of this institution one who 
has been long connected with it and whose 
scholarship, executive ability and high educa- 
tional ideals and standards will make him a 
tower of strength for a difficult period. He has 
the full confidence of the educational world. 

Two years ago, for causes which seemed ad- 
equate to the Southern Association of Colleges, 
the University of Mississippi lost its accrediting 
privileges. This was a severe blow to the in- 
stitution naturally and resulted in a serious 
loss of students. Its professional departments 
suffered as well as the academic. We have 
hopes of early reinstatement with the accrediting 
associations. 

Along with the other state institutions of 
higher learning, the University of Mississippi 
is forced to a drastic retrenchment in order to 
balance its budget. The state, at the last meet- 
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ing of the legislature, by a very necessary and 
perhaps the most drastic cut ever made by any 
state in order to balance its budget—a cut of 
33 1/3%—made a 46% reduction in appropria- 
tions to the state colleges. We believe that 
retrenchments have been made without affecting 
the efficiency of the institutions. 

In spite of the difficulties confronting the 
university, it is looking forward to a good 
year. The University of Mississippi has a long 
and honorable career and the present board 
believes that it ean quickly recover from what- 
ever confusion has existed and that it deserves 
and will deserve the trust and confidence of 
the educational world. 

Wm. MERCER GREEN, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH IN PORTO RICO 

As visiting professor of educational psychol- 
ogy in the summer session of the University of 
Porto Rico, I have some impressions of the 
island that may be of interest to Americans in 
the states. 

First of all, as one who is paying his first 
visit to the island, I was much surprised to note 
that English is generally in the home, street, 
business, school, including the university, an un- 
spoken language. The university students and 
professors generally speak Spanish. Among 
the students and faculty with some exceptions, 
I have noticed the confusing inroads of influ- 
ence from the pronunciation of vowels in Span- 
ish and from accent differences between the 
languages. The effect is very noticeable. Porto 
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Ricans place Spanish first and English second, 
if at all. 

The question arises: How can the Porto 
Ricans, if they are to remain an integral part 
of the United States, become able to act on 
a par with people in the states in regard to 
news, expression and other attitudes, if such a 
view continues? The unifying effects of a lan- 
A double language practice 
is disintegrating in effect. This is striking here. 
It is quite questionable that Porto Rico can 
effectively serve as a center for linkage with the 
rest of Latin America and the United States. 
It is too small.an area for one thing to serve 
as a leader in this regard. Then it is very 
doubtful whether that rdle will be admitted by 
other Latin American countries. In the mean- 
time, there is a hodge-podge in the language 
situation as far as Americanism is concerned. 
One of the handicaps to uniformity of language 
usage is the unwillingness of the older genera- 
tion to cooperate for the benefit of their chil- 
dren and the nation at large. Many immigrants 
to the United States from Europe, for example, 
have given up the vernacular for the benefit of 
the language of English speaking of the nation. 
Witness the fact that English is the language 
of all the states in spite of the great diversity 
of language. Since the United States is a 
major nation of the world, Porto Rieo ean well 
get the pace from a growing and ascending na- 
tion and learn the expression of the ways of a 
great people. We are not making a plea for 
the following of a declining people. 

HENRY CREMER 


guage are strong. 


UNIVERSITY OF Porto Rico 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEGRO COLLEGE TAKES TO THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 

THE nursery school may still be called by 

some a “fad and frill,” as all innovations in 

education are at first designated. This innova- 

tion, however, is not wholly new in American 

education. The nursery school has become well 


established as a part of the experimental pro- 
gram in education at such institutions as the 
University of Iowa, Cornell University, the 
University of Minnesota, Columbia University, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the University 


of Toronto in Canada, and at a few others. 
This project is also being fostered by private 
agencies and in a few instances by public-school 
systems. 

The nursery school, however, is almost wholly 
new among Negroes, especially in the far South. 
It is totally nonexistent in the public schools 
for Negroes and only in a very small number 
of cases is it being carried on by private 
agencies. It is incumbent, therefore, upon the 
Negro college to take the lead in establishing 
this most worthy extension downward of the 
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educational ladder for children of the Negro 
group. The higher up a building is to go, the 
farther down must its foundation be laid. As 
the Negro college builds a higher intellectual 
heritage for the Negro, it becomes also neces- 
sary for it (the college) to go farther down- 
ward in order to lay a firmer foundation. The 
nursery school is the basis for this foundation. 
The college can be of inestimable value in 
disseminating among Negroes information about 
this phase of preschool education. Further, 
the Negro college must assume the responsibility 
of training teachers and workers for this new 
field. Particularly must the teachers college 
and the school of education assume this re- 
sponsibility. A few Negro colleges have sensed 
their responsibilities in this connection and have 
established nursery schools as a part of their 
programs of experimentation and demonstra- 
tion. Notably among these colleges are Spel- 
man College of Atlanta, the Alabama State 
Teachers College of Montgomery, and the 
Prairie View State College of Prairie View, 
Texas. The College of Education at Howard 
University has also manifested interest in this 
project; however, it has not gone so far as to 
establish such a school. Soon we expect to see 
other colleges follow the lead of these colleges 
named above. So, the Negro college takes to 
the nursery school. 


THE Nursery ScHoon at “ALABAMA STATE” 


Now I shall attempt to describe the nursery 
school at one of these colleges—namely, the 
Alabama State Teachers College at Montgom- 
ery. This school was organized by the writer 
of this article during the autumn of 1930, and 
it opened its doors on November 10 of the same 
year with five pupils. The school was started 
with two part-time teachers and a student as- 
sistant. These teachers had not been specially 
trained for this work. Books, pamphlets and 
periodical literature on the subject of nursery 
schools were secured. The director and the 
teachers then set themselves the task of learn- 
ing how to conduct this new school activity. In 
the fall of 1931 a teacher who had had a little 
training along this line of work was secured. 
With a background of kindergarten work this 
teacher easily and quickly acquired skill in the 
handling of nursery school problems. From 
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the start the head of the department of home 
economics and the college dietitian assisted in 
the planning of the project. The project is a 
definite part of the program of the Laboratory 
Schools and is directly under the supervision 
of the director of the Laboratory Schools. This 
nursery school serves both the purposes of 
demonstration and experimentation. It is being 
planned that in the near future the school will 
also serve the purpose of practice teaching on 
this level. The president of the college and the 
State Department of Education have manifested 
considerable interest in the project and have 
pledged their continued support. Although the 
school is maintained by the college, parents pay 
a small quarterly fee to assist with the actual 
cost of foods served the children. 

The work of the school at present is carried 
on by a teacher and two assistants together 
with a consultation staff consisting of a physi- 
cian, a dentist, a nurse and a dietitian. At 
first the visitations of the members of the con- 
sultation staff were occasional and at irregular 
intervals. Now the nurse and the dietitian are 
in daily attendance, and the physician and the 
dentist come at regular intervals upon a definite 
schedule and at other times when needed. The 
enrolment has grown from five pupils in No- 
vember of 1930 to twenty-two pupils in Septem- 
ber of 1931. These pupils range in ages from 
twenty-two months to sixty months. For in- 
structional and play purposes the pupils are 
divided into the three following groups accord- 
ing to chronological ages—(a) from twenty-two 
months to thirty-three months; (b) from thirty- 
four months to forty-five months; (c) from 
forty-six months to sixty months. The school 
is not a mere child-parking place for mothers 
who are employed, nor is it a dumping place for 
mothers who desire a few hours of daily free- 
dom from the care of their young children. 
Each one of these youngsters is busy with vary- 
ing forms of educative activities from the time 
he begins his day with a gargle of salt water 
until the day comes to an end with a teaspoon- 
ful of cod-liver oil. The youngsters get used 
to visitors from the daily visits of members of 
the college class in child care who, through 
their observations, supplement their theoretical 
information about child guidance and protec- 
tion. 
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The school operates on a schedule of six 
hours a day, five days per week for thirty-six 
weeks of the year during the regular session of 
the college. It is hoped that in the near future 
the school will also be operated during the 
summer session. The daily routine provides for 
maximum physical, mental, social, and emotional 
development of the children. This routine takes 
into consideration the natural needs and inter- 
ests of the children. The daily schedule includes 
among other things inspection by the nurse, 
nutritional check-up by the dietitian, check-up 
upon bathroom habits, play indoors and out-of- 
doors with varying materials, music, games, 
news, stories, conversation, pictures, preparation 
for meals, table setting, meals, salt gargle, 
orange juice, cod-liver oil, rest periods, sleep, 
quiet play, cleaning up play and rest rooms, 
cleaning up playgrounds, putting play materials 
in place, and check-ups upon personality de- 
velopments. Records are kept of the daily find- 
ings and a written report including behavior 
development is given the parent at the close 
of each nursery school day. Parents are re- 
quired to bring to the nursery school each morn- 
ing written reports covering certain phases of 
the children’s behavior and activities during the 
interim between the close of the school day and 
the beginning of the next. Parents also have 
opportunity for daily consultation with mem- 
bers of the staff. 

The school is housed in two large rooms in 
the elementary training school building. A 
separate one-story building consisting of four 
rooms is being planned for use in the near 
future. When this building is provided, there 
will also be separate playgrounds exclusively 
for the use of the nursery school group. The 
floors of the rooms used at present are covered 
with green checked inlaid linoleum. The walls 
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and ceilings are light green and cream respec- 
tively, while the woodwork is stained oak. The 
curtains used at the windows are made of green 
material. The color scheme is continued with 
light green furniture. There are midget tables 
and miniature chairs of different heights to fit 
the different sizes of children. Miniature beds 
with tiny bed linens are provided for the sleep 
periods, while baby-size rugs are employed for 
the rest periods. A medicine cabinet, flower 
pots, a water cooler, and small sand tabies are 
ineluded in the equipment. The children bathe 
their faces and hands in tiny wash basins and 
make use of their individual towel racks of 
which each child must learn to know his own. 
There are also the baby-size individual cloak 
hangers with which pupils are required to be- 
come acquainted. Tiny dishes and tiny silver- 
ware are used in serving meals at which children 
learn table manners and how to serve them- 
selves. The youngsters also drink from small 
drinking cups. There are blocks and varying 
sorts of toys to meet the individual needs and 
interests of the children. There is a tiny 
aquarium containing goldfish; there is a bird 
cage containing a canary; there is a screened 
enclosure containing bunnies. These pets fur- 
nish much amusement for the youngsters dur- 
ing the day. To watch the growing flowers in 
the windows and to smell the fragrance of the 
blooming ones also offer to the youngsters much 
delight. These pupils run and jump, have 
rhythmic exercises, and sing to the tune of music 
furnished by diminutive instruments. From 
eight-thirty in the morning until two-thirty in 
the afternoon these children live in a baby-size 
world all their own. 
W. McKintey Mencuan 
Strate TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


REPORTS 


THE ACADEMIC RECORDS OF AMERI- 
CAN RHODES SCHOLARS 

THAT the group of younger men among 755 
American Rhodes scholars has made a somewhat 
better academic record at Oxford than older 
scholars is revealed in a survey of the period 
1904-1928 published in the current issue of The 
American Oxonian, official quarterly of the As- 


sociation of American Rhodes scholars. This 
finding is the more interesting because there has 
been a tendency since the war to elect older 
men. In general, “the group of men elected 
since the war has made a better academic record 
than the men elected before and during the 
war.” The survey further indicates that “the 
scholars from certain states have done consid- 
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erably better in their ‘schools’ than the scholars 
from other states.” 

The author of the study, Holbrook M. Mac- 
Neille, a former Rhodes scholar who is now in- 
structor in mathematics at Swarthmore College, 
announces at the outset that the comparison of 
records was made on the basis of degrees or 
class taken in an honor school at Oxford. “The 
principal line of division has been made between 
those taking a first or second in an honor school 
or a research degree, and those taking thirds, 
fourths, diplomas, war degrees and other de- 
grees with less severe requirements, or no 
degrees at all. First classes and doctors of 
philosophy have been listed separately from sec- 
onds and other research degrees, as scholars tak- 
ing either of these degrees may be considered 
unusually successful.” Mr. MacNeille em- 
phasizes that his report is “not presented as a 
complete analysis of the data,” but adds that 
“the general trend of the age groups by degrees 
received and the general data concerning the 
different states is fairly complete.” 

The tables accompanying the article show 
that of 755 American Rhodes scholars elected 
from 1904 to 1928, 31 were 19 years old at 
matriculation, 85 were 20 years old, 166 were 
21 years old, 180 were 22 years old, 158 were 
23 years old, and 135 were 24 years old. 

The group of 19-year matriculants later won 
seven first-class honors, nine second-class honors, 
two third-class honors, six fourth-class or “pass” 
degree, and seven received no degrees. 

The group of 20-year-old matriculants later 
won 14 “firsts,” 45 “seconds,” 14 “thirds,” 
seven “fourths,” and had five who received no 
degree. 

The group of 21-year-old matriculants later 
won 17 “firsts,” 75 “seconds,” 38 “thirds,” 17 
“fourths” and had 19 who received no degree. 

The group of 22-year-old matriculants later 
won 26 “firsts,” 68 “seconds,” 41 “thirds,” 18 
“fourths,” and included 27 who received no de- 
gree. , 

The group of 23-year-old matriculants later 
won 18 “firsts,” 56 “seconds,” 38 “thirds,” 19 
“fourths,” and had 27 who received no degree. 

The group matriculating at 24 years of age 
later won 14 “firsts,” 52 “seconds,” 26 “thirds,” 
17 “fourths” and 26 received no degree. 

Mr. MaeNeille’s tables may be analyzed to 
reveal that, of 282 matriculants in the 19, 20 
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and 2l-year groups, 13.5 per cent. received 
first-class honors upon graduation, and 59.2 per 
cent. received first-class and second-class honors; 
and further that, of 473 matriculants in the 
22, 23 and 24-year groups, 12.2 per cent. re- 
ceived first-class honors upon graduation, and 
49.5 per cent. received first-class and second- 
class honors. 

Data and percentages are given which show 
that American Rhodes scholars matriculated 
since the war have had a distinctly higher ree- 
ord at Oxford than those of the pre-war group, 
1904-1911, and than those of the war group, 
1913-1917. Mr. MacNeille moderately com- 
ments “The fact that beginning with 1918 
Rhodes scholars in America were elected under 
a new system, in which old Rhodes scholars 
took a more prominent part, may or may not 
have pertinence.” 

Although Mr. MacNeille does not comment 
upon it, there is pertinence for the future in 
the data concerned with another, quite recent 
‘change in the system of election. The Rhodes 
‘trustees in 1930 authorized, on a trial basis, the 
election of candidates from eight geographical 
districts instead of from the 48 individual 
states. One of the tables in this study presents 
the academic records of American Rhodes schol- 
ars in a way which permits comparison of the 
individual states and of the new geographical 
districts. There are some states which have 
records of low percentages in their scholars who 
attained second-class honors or better. Excep- 
tional among the lists were the performances of 
scholars hailing from Maryland, of whom 
82.3 per cent. attained second class or better, 
and of scholars from New Jersey, of whom 81.2 
per cent. made “seconds” or better. Outstand- 
ing also on this same basis were the records of 
Georgia and of Pennsylvania scholars, both 76.4 
per cent; of Utah scholars, 71.4 per cent.; and 
of Michigan scholars, 70.6 per cent. Other rec- 
ords for the twenty highest, as worked out from 
this table, are: North Dakota, 69.2 per cent.; 
Arkansas and California, both 68.7 per cent.; 
Montana and North Carolina, both 66.6 per 
cent.; Massachusetts, 64.7 per cent.; South 
Carolina and Virginia, both 62.5 per cent.; 
Maine and Texas, both 58.8 per cent.; Arizona, 
58.3 per cent.; Alabama, Minnesota, New York 
and Oregon, each 56.2 per cent. 
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The percentages of scholars who attained sec- 
ond-class honors or better at Oxford, as clas- 
sified by the new district system, were as fol- 
lows: 

District I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 47.5 
per cent. 

District Il: New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland-District of Co- 
lumbia, West Virginia, 64.2 per cent. 

District III: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 58.7 per 
cent. 

District IV: Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 46.5 per cent. 

District V: Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 48.4 per 
cent. 

District VI: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 52.1 per cent. 

District VII: California, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, New Mexico, 50.6 per cent. 

District VIII: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 53.1 per 
cent. 

All these percentages were for scholars 
matriculated under the method of selection by 
which one candidate was elected from each state 
on a rotating basis two years out of three. 
Under the new method there is a competition 
in every state every year. In each state a com- 
mittee of selection nominates two candidates to 
appear before the district committee. Each 
district committee then selects from the twelve 
candidates so nominated not more than four 
men who represent their states as Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford. 

When the present preliminary survey is con- 
tinued after a period of years under the new 
method of selection, a comparison of methods 
will be afforded upon the criterion of Oxford’s 
awards of honors. 

So far as the present writer can ascertain, 
there has been no detailed study of all under- 
graduates at Oxford which would be compar- 
able with that of Mr. MacNeille for the Amer- 
ican Rhodes scholars. A general statement that 
“Rhodes scholars are justifying themselves 
academically” was made, prior to the publica- 
tion of the American Oxonian article, by Sir 
Francis Wylie, former secretary to the Rhodes 
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trustees. In a radio address broadcast at 
Schenectady, N. Y., on June 19, 1932, he said: 

Scholastically the record of Rhodes scholars 
may not be quite up to that of the best of the 
English undergraduates—that is, of those who 
come up with open scholarships; but it is not far 
behind, and is well ahead of that of all except the 
open scholars. 


Sir Francis was referring in this statement to 
all the 1,500 Rhodes scholars who have gone to 
Oxford, those from the British Dominions as 
well as those from the United States. 

It would be a significant advance upon Mr. 
MaeNeille’s admirable study if he could some 
time obtain and list the classes won at Oxford 
by the open scholars competitively chosen from 
the English public schools and compare these 
with the records of the American scholars, age 
group by age group, and also by periods ac- 
cording to the modes of selection of the Rhodes 
scholars. There would be particular interest in 
comparing the English open scholars who enter 
the university at 19 and 20 years with the 
American Rhodes matriculants of those ages. 
From Mr. MaeNeille’s present tables the fol- 
lowing data can be drawn: 

Matriculants at 19 years (31, or four per 
cent. of the entire group): First class, 22.6 
per cent.; second class, 29.0 per cent.; third 
class, 6.4 per cent.; fourth class or “pass,” 19.3 
per cent.; no degree, 22.6 per cent. 

Matriculants at 20 years (85, or 11.2 per 
cent. of the entire group) : First class, 16.4 per 
cent.; second class, 52.9 per cent.; third class, 
16.4 per cent.; fourth class or “pass,” 8.2 per 
cent.; no degree, 5.8 per cent. 

The excellence of the performance of the 
American matriculants of 19 and 20 years is 
further emphasized in the finding that, of 116 
of those ages, 75, or 64.6 per cent., attained 
second class or better. 

If the details regarding English open scholars 
were obtained and compared with the foregoing 
American results, certain factors would have to 
be taken into account, such as these: The 
younger American Rhodes scholars cited were a 
small group selected from a large population 
(restricted to individual states, however, under 
the selection method effective during 1904- 
1928), and the more highly selected by the very 
fact of the usual preference for candidates of 
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21 and upwards; their school and college train- 
ing was markedly different from their honors 
work at Oxford. The English open scholars 
are the scholastic cream of a populous and com- 
pact country; their public school training is 
expressly basie for honors work. Another im- 
portant factor would be the difference among 
the various Oxford colleges in their acceptance 
of applicants for membership and their tutor- 
ing for the examinations of the university. 
One of Mr. MaeNeille’s tables discloses a con- 
siderable variation in the success of American 
Rhodes scholars who were members of 22 col- 
leges. Of the 15 colleges having 25 or more 
such scholars the achievements in first and sec- 
ond class honors were as follows: Worcester 
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(30), 66.6 per cent.; New College (32), 65.6 
per cent.; Balliol (55), 63.6 per cent.; Queen’s 
(43), 62.8 per cent.; Christ Church (79), 62.0 
per cent.; St. John’s (52), 61.3 per cent.; 
Oriel (46), 60.9 per cent.; Merton (60), 51.6 
per cent.; Wadham (49), 48.9 per cent.; Pem- 
broke (42), 47.6 per cent.; Brasenose (28), 46.4 
per cent.; Trinity (28), 46.4 per cent.; Exeter 
(61), 37.7 per cent.; Lincoln (49), 36.7 per 
cent.; Hertford (41), 34.1 per cent. We seem 
to see future American winners of Rhodes 
scholarships scanning these figures critically be- 
fore they file their applications for membership 
in Oxford colleges. 
RayMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


QUOTATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Epwin G. FLEMMING, writing in ScHOOL 
AnD Society for July, proposes that our Euro- 
pean debtors meet their obligations to us by 
financing a grand interchange of college stu- 
dents over a long period of years. 

The debtor countries would send from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand students a year to our 
more than 300 universities and colleges. They 
would pay the expenses of a like number of 
American students in European universities. 

This, Dr. Flemming thinks, would promote a 
vast amount of international understanding and 
good will. 

The American people, he thinks, would feel 
satisfied that they were not being cheated, since 
the money would be spent here by the foreigners 
and abroad for the benefit of young Americans. 
And the foreign nations ought not to feel that 
they were being shylocked, since their youth 
here would be receiving value in the way of 
education, while their merchants would be get- 
ting the money spent by the American students. 

Dr. Flemming cites the Rhodes scholarships 
as an instance of the internationalizing effect of 
study abroad. And there can be no doubt, he 
adds, that good will between the United States 
and China is far greater because so many 
Chinese men of affairs were educated here 
through the method devised for the payment of 
the Boxer indemnity. 


The idea has a potent appeal to the imagi- 
nation. Youth studying abroad almost invari- 
ably brings away an affection for the foreign 
country in which he lived. He brings away a 
wider understanding and sympailiy and also a 
new amenity of mind and manners. 

Apart from any consideration of international 
debts, interchange of students between the na- 
tions of the world on a large scale is highly 
desirable. 

If 25,000 foreign students were scattered each 
year among our colleges and universities and 
if 25,000 American students were distributed 
among Europe’s universities, the humanizing, 
civilizing as well as purely educational effect 
upon the nations as well as upon the students 
would, during the passage of years, be stupen- 
dous.—The World-Telegram. 


CHANCELLOR BROWN 


A NEW chancellor is sought for New York 
University. Many will hope that he may not 
speedily be found, provided the administration 
of Chancellor Brown is prolonged. His sev- 
enty-first birthday warrants a claim to the 
“otium” which Cicero described as “the most 
excellent and supremely desirable object to all 
sane and good and fortunate men.” But Dr. 
Brown’s years have only the more highly 
equipped him for continuing as long as his 
strength permits. His experience as official 
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educational adviser to the nation at large pre- 
pared him for leadership of a university in this 
city. 

Like Dr. William T. Harris, his predecessor 
as United States Commissioner of Education, 
Chancellor Brown is a philosopher in the field 
of education. The guidance of such men is 
especially needed when so much stress is put 
upon “administration.” In one of his annual 
reports Dr. Brown referred to the first modern 
schoolmaster, who set out in the morning glow 
of the fifteenth century with a new philosophy 
that had in it the “buoyancy and confidence of 
In that philosophy imagination, the 
’ was given the 


youth.” 
“intellect’s power of expansion,’ 
place that memory once had. Teachers like the 
chancellor would keep it from subsiding into 
“pedagogic dust and ashes.” 

That he still looks forward is shown by his 
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planning a conference this autumn of universi- 
ties to consider their obligations to society. 
The great problem of education is to determine 
the kind of society we wish an education to 
create and recreate. This is the responsibility 
not of “mere pedagogues,” but of men in all the 
higher ranges of life. In an address at his own 
Alma Mater, the University of Michigan, Chan- 
cellor Brown once said: 

“T seem to foresee the development in our uni- 
versities of such spiritual leadership as shall 
arrest the attention and further the explorations 
of those men and women, in whatever walk of 
life, who shall take the most responsible and far- 
sighted and creative view of our life as a whole, 
national and international—who shall compe- 
tently make philosophy the guide of life for our 
America and for our human world.”—The New 
York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AND 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 

THE procedure and requirements of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board for a num- 
ber of years have exercised a_ significant 
influence upon higher education in this country. 
A good many of the older colleges have relied 
to a large extent upon the results of such ex- 
aminations in selecting candidates for admis- 
sion; while state universities and other institu- 
tions, although not thus directly dependent upon 
the College Board system of testing candidates, 
have nevertheless felt its significance indirectly, 
through its influence upon the secondary school 
curricula. In some localities, moreover, analo- 
gous examinations of the same general type 
are utilized, even where College Board credits 
are not required. The validity of College Board 
entrance examinations is therefore a matter of 
importance not only to such institutions as do 
use them almost entirely in the selection of 
undergraduates, but also to the far greater 
number of schools and colleges whose admission 
procedures are less directly, but appreciably, 
affected by them. 

Another reason for considering data on the 
College Entrance Board Examinations as of 
wide significance is because these examinations 
perhaps represent the best of their particular 


kind. Care in preparation of the questions, in 
the standardization of marking, in the care- 
ful selection and training of readers, and de- 
tailed analyses of results year by year, all point 
to the conscientious, thorough method and the 
unsparing pains with which the College Board 
has striven to make these examinations fair 
and effective. A striking example of this effort 
towards improvement in College Board pro- 
cedures is the report just published, “Examin- 
ing the Examination in English,”+ of an 
exhaustive, impartial survey of its problems in 
this one field of study. Yet the evidence, at 
least so far as Yale students are concerned, 
indicates that neither the general averages on 
such examinations (as measured by correlations 
with freshman averages) nor grades in indi- 
vidual examination subjects (as correlated with 
freshman marks in the same subject) have more 
than a meager validity. 

In other words, these examinations, however 
well prepared and administered, do not in fact 
prove satisfactory indices of probable scholastic 
success in college. This statement does not 
imply any eriticism of the College Board or 

1‘¢Examining the Examination in English,’’ a 
report to the College Entrance Examination Board 
by the Commission on English, Professor Charles 


Swain Thomas, chairman, Harvard University 
Press. 
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the examiners themselves. The difficulty lies 
rather with the manner in which grades on such 
examinations are often interpreted, and in par- 
ticular with the tendency of colleges, if they 
use such data at all in selective admission, 
commonly to accept this evidence at face value, 
in a way which its actual relationship to col- 
lege work does not justify. If this is true of 
the highly organized and carefully administered 
College Board examinations, it must be at least 
equally true of other examinations of the same 
general type. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


Before introducing factual evidence in sup- 
port of these charges, it may be pertinent to 
inquire what the objectives, or purposes, of such 
examinations are. It would appear that there 
are four such purposes: (1) to measure the 
pupil’s scholastic ability in general and thereby 
to secure an index of the individual’s probable 
all-around scholastic promise; (2) to evaluate 
the competence of an individual in particular 
examination subjects, and ascertain his ability 
to do college work in those specific fields; (3) 
to secure evidence supplementary to the school 
record and other data; (4) to test the schools 
themselves by measuring the average per- 
formance of their pupils, and so to hold them 
up to acceptable scholastic standards. 

The first function, that of testing the pupil’s 
ability in general, is already performed by the 
secondary school during the four or more years 
that the applicant has been preparing for col- 
lege, more effectively than it is by the C.E.E.B. 
examinations. At Yale, for example, fresh- 
man averages consistently correlate better with 
the secondary school grades than they do with 
the College Board Examination averages. On 
behalf of the Board of Admissions, the Uni- 
versity Department of Personnel Study, dur- 
ing the past four years, has investigated the 
effectiveness of various scholastic criteria in 
forecasting freshman averages, and has de- 
veloped means of reducing records from various 
schools to a comparable basis.2_ For the last 
four freshman classes (3,277 students in all), 
secondary school records correlated +.57 with 


2 Reports of the Director of the Department of 
— Study to the President and Fellows: 
928-31. 
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the first-year average at Yale, while College 
Board grades correlated only +.47 with the 
same criterion. 

In this correlation the school records are 
based upon marks or class standing as reported 
by the school, without any correction or adjust- 
ment for variation in individual school stand- 
ards or marking systems. Such adjustments 
raise the correlation for the school grades alone 
to +.63. In either case, the school record corre- 
lation coefficients are enough higher than the 
corresponding figures for Collegé Board ex- 
aminations to indicate that the general ability 
of a student in this sense can be tested more 
reliably by his school record itself than by the 
College Board examinations. Such a difference 
in effectiveness might well be expected when one 
considers that the secondary school mark is 
based on at least 3,000 hours of observation and 
rating, whereas the candidate is under examina- 
tion by the College Board for from eight to 
twenty hours at the most. The school record 
seems to be the most important single factor 
in prediction of freshman scholarship, and there 
would seem to be little reason for giving 
primary consideration to a less satisfactory in- 
dex, such as the College Board data alone, when 
better measures are available. 


PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC ABILITY IN GENERAL 


The function of predicting each individual’s 
probable scholastic success at college would no 
doubt be generally regarded as the most im- 
portant and logical aim of College Board ex- 
aminations. On this point, two different kinds 
of evidence will here be presented. Part of 
this deals with the prediction of scholastic 
ability in general, as measured by freshman 
averages; and part with differential predictions, 
in respect to certain fields of study. 

It has been demonstrated by several writers* 
that freshman averages can be more accurately 
predicted from a weighted combination of evi- 

3C. C. Brigham, Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board; A. B. Crawford, ‘‘ Forecasting Fresh- 
man Achievement,’’ ScHooL AND SOCIETY, xxxi, 
787, January 25, 1930; H. O. Edgerton, ‘‘ Academic 
Prognosis in the University,’’? Warwick and York, 
Inc., Baltimore; J. B. Johnston, ‘‘The Liberal 
College in Changing Society,’’ Century Company; 
Mark A. May, ‘‘Predicting Academic Success,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1923, xiv, 7. 
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Chart I 
Class of 1924 Grouped to Show the Reletionship Het:reen Various Degrees of Freshman Year Scholsstic Achievement and 
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dence from several sources than they can by 
dependence on any one of these alone. The 
general predictions thus developed at Yale are 
based upon (1) school record, (2) Scholastic 
Aptitude and Mathematical Aptitude Test 
seores, (3) College Board average, and (4) age. 
Chart I represents the scholastic accomplish- 
ments of the class of 1934 in its first year at 
Yale, differentiated on the basis of (1) their 
College Board averages and (2) their general 
predictions, respectively. The entire entering 
class (excluding the few repeaters and trans- 
fers) for whom such data were available (830) 
were divided into ten groups, each 83 in num- 
ber. The 83 students having the highest aver- 
ages in their entrance examinations are the 
“highest tenth” group shown on the left-hand 
side of the bar diagram; the 83 students hav- 
ing the next highest entrance averages are the 
“next highest tenth” and so on, down to the 83 
whose entrance averages placed them in the 
“lowest tenth” of the class according to that 


criterion. Similarly, on the right side, are the 


corresponding tenths of the class, grouped ac- 
cording to their general predictions. Although 
some overlapping exists between the two 
methods of rating, the 83 students who made 
the highest entrance averages are by no means 
identical with the 83 who secured the highest 
predicted scores. It will be noted that the 
middle ranges (merely for simplicity in pre- 
sentation of the data) have been combined into 
fifths. 

The purpose of this chart is to show how 
well those students who subsequently made 
superior, average or inferior records* at Yale 
were identifiable in advance, from their rela- 
tive standing, according to each of these two 
entrance criteria, namely, College Board aver- 
ages and predictions. The contrast is striking. 
Of the lowest tenth of the class according to 
prediction, 87 per cent. did unsatisfactory 


4In respect to the criteria here used, yearly 
averages for the Yale freshman class of 1934 were 
distributed as follows: 80 and above on a scale of 
100 (superior), 20 per cent.; 
47 per cent.; 


70 to 79 (average), 
under 70 (inferior), 33 per cent. 
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work, and nearly half failed scholastically; but 
on the other hand a majority of the correspond- 
ing group (lowest tenth) according to the Col- 
lege Board entrance average did at least average 
work and the failures were actually less numer- 
ous in this lowest tenth than in the three tenths 
next higher in College Board standing. The 
steady progression in unsatisfactory scholarship 
as one goes down the scale according to predic- 
tion, stands out in clear distinction to the less 
reliable discrimination afforded by the entrance 
averages alone in this respect. 

Conversely, the honor students are also more 
reliably picked out in advance by the prediction 
than they are by the entrance examination aver- 
age alone. Almost all the superior students 
are seen to come from the high prediction 
brackets, while on the other hand they are dis- 
tributed throughout the entire range of entrance 
averages. 

Boards of Admission are necessarily much 
concerned with selection from the lower ranges 
of scholastic ability. They need not worry 
about superior students, and can choose the first 
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half or more of a new class with relative ease. 
But the maintenance of chosen academic stand- 
ards depends greatly upon how effectively they 
sueceed in filling up the lowest quarter of the 
class, from whatever material remains after all 
the best students seem to have been taken. 
Scholarship committees on the other hand 
should be concerned chiefly with identification 
of promising applicants who are most likely 
to prove a good investment for the institution’s 
financial aid. The superiority at either extreme, 
of predictions based upon all available data 
over the evidence supplied by examinations 
alone, would thus appear especially useful to 
these two bodies—the Admissions Board trying 
to find the least weak men for its last places, 
and the Scholarship Committee seeking the best 
possible ones to receive its awards. 

Another view of the same situation is pre- 
sented by the graphs in Chart II. The latter 
compare the two means of forecasting freshman 
achievement with the stability of the criterion, 
as measured by the correlation between first and 
second term averages. This is not strictly a 
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Chart II 
Line Graphs Showing the Relationship of 
Freshman Year Averages to C. E. E. B. Averages, Predictions and Freshman First Term Averages 
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reliability coefficient in the technical sense, for 
the conditions of measurement are not identical. 
Several factors, such as changes in instructors, 
subject-matter, attitudes, interests, motivation, 
ete., in addition to the ordinary chance factors, 
enter into both measures of scholastic per- 
formance, with varying effects. Despite these 
variable factors, the correlation between these 
two term averages (approximately +.85) is the 
closest approximation to a reliability coefficient 
obtainable. If the divergence from perfect re- 
liability (as represented by a correlation of 
1.00) were aseribable wholly to chance factors, 
then it would be theoretically possible for an 
outside criterion of perfect reliability to corre- 
late as high as \/ .85 (i.e., .92) with the grade 
average for either term. However, such a high 
correlation could in fact be obtained only by 
chance, and under the circumstances it would 
be unreasonable to expect some outside measure 
to correlate consistently higher than + .85 with 
the present criterion. In view of these con- 
siderations, a correlation of +.85 may be re- 
garded as representing the maximum validity 
coefficient which could consistently be secured 
for any prematriculation index of probable 
scholastic performance in Yale at the present 
time. 

The graphs in Chart II show what proportion 
of students obtaining honor, average and below 
average grades for the year, respectively, come 
from each tenth of the class according to 
(1) College Board entrance average (broken 
line) and (2) prediction (dotted line). The 
solid line similarly represents the correspon- 
dence between first-term and second-term aver- 
ages and thus indicates the relative stability 
of the criterion (freshman grades). 

In plotting these graphs the whole class was 
first divided into ten equal groups according 
to C.E.E.B. examination averages. This pro- 
cedure assigned 83 cases to each group, which 
was then subdivided according to the follow- 
ing three categories of freshman year scholastic 
performance: (a) Those having averages of 
69 or less (low passing and failure grades) ; 
(b) those having averages of from 70 to 79; 
(c) those doing work of an honors grade with 
averages of 80 or higher. 

The percentage of each tenth of the class 
falling into each of these three categories of 
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freshman year scholastic performance was then 
plotted, and the points connected by a broken 
line. Referring to the graph one sees that 
about 43 per cent. of the lowest tenth (accord- 
ing to C.E.E.B. averages) received low pass- 
ing or failure grades during freshman year, 
(see point “X” on the graph); about 49 per 
cent. received average grades, (see point “Y” 
on the graph); while about 8 per cent. did 
honors work during the freshman year (point 
“Z”), Other points can be interpreted in a 
similar manner. An analogous procedure was 
used to plot the prediction and freshman vear 
first-term average graphs, except that the group- 
ing into tenths was in each case based upon 
students’ records in respect to the measure in 
question—i.e., the 83 cases making up the 
“highest tenth according to prediction” were of 
course not the same 83 students as made up the 
analogous groups of “highest tenth according to 
C.E.E.B. average.” 

It will be noted that the prediction curve 
(dotted line) approaches the criterion curve 
(solid black line) much more closely than does 
the corresponding entrance examination curve 
(broken line). That this is true not only at the 
extreme but also in the middle range is here 
brought out. The latter curve, according to 
prediction, is humped toward the middle, run- 
ning down at both extremes. This is just what 
one would obtain from accurate prediction, as 
it shows that those students who are average in 
freshman grades come mostly from the middle 
range of predictions But the corresponding 
entrance average curve is not at all of this 
character, and shows practically no discriminat- 
ing value in any respect. 

Thus all up and down the line the prediction 
method clearly excels the entrance examination 
data alone, in its ability to forecast not only 
absolute but relative success in college—that is, 
not just whether or not an individual is likely 
to finish his first year in good standing and 
eventually graduate, but also how well he is 
likely to perform on the way. 

Now the question naturally arises, since the 
prediction includes College Board data, how 
much of its value is derived from entrance 
examination marks and how much from other 
kinds of evidence. Curiously enough, it is pos- 
sible to make almost as good a prediction with- 
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out using the College Board Examination aver- 


ages at all, as by including them. Using all 
the other factors together yields an index corre- 
lating + .69 with freshman averages; and put- 
ting the examination averages into the general 
prediction raises the latter only to+.71. Fora 
few schools the examination average gives a 
satisfactory index of probable success in college, 
but for the great majority, our other measures 
are far more effective. 

Among those other measures are two for 
which the College Board itself is responsible 
but which differ greatly in character from the 
traditional examination. I refer to the aptitude 
tests already mentioned, which have been de- 
veloped under the direction of Professor Carl 
Brigham, of Princeton (now associate secretary 
of the College Entrance Examination Board). 
These are modifications of the so-called “in- 
telligence” test type of measure. As distin- 
guished from the regular type of examination 
which tests a student’s retention of knowledge 
on certain subjects he has specifically studied, 
they aim rather to estimate his potential ability 
or aptitude for work on the college level, 
largely irrespective of the particular curriculum 
he has followed. They also differ, as later ex- 
plained, from the “general intelligence” type of 
test. We shall shortly see that these tests give 
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Y= +.69 (4.01) 


valuable evidence as to the nature and quality 
of an entering freshman’s scholastic ability. 

The implication is that the College Board 
authorities themselves recognize certain limita- 
tions inherent in the old system, and have set 
about preparing other types of tests to elicit 
the kind of information which one ought not to 
expect the regular subject-matter examinations 
to yield. Again, we wish to make it clear that 
our criticisms are directed rather against 
prevalent interpretations of the examination 
results than against the examinations them- 
selves. 

We have seen that the College Board examina- 
tions do not satisfactorily perform what is 
perhaps their most important function from the 
college admissions view-point—that of reliably 
predicting average success in college. If other 
available data perform that function much bet- 
ter than the examinations do, what justification 
can there be for relying primarily on the ex- 
amination results? The “prediction” method 
certainly does not give a perfect index of prob- 
able achievement; but it at least sets up a prac- 
tically attainable standard which is distinetly 
higher than that which the old type of exami- 
nation ean offer, and which comes fairly close 
to the predictive value, term by term, of the 
criterion itself. 
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The argument may be advanced that, after 
all, this is asking too much of the entrance 
examinations—that the best they can be ex- 
pected to do is to measure a student’s ability in 
the particular subjects of study tested. School 
and college life and eurricula vary considerably 
—the student generally does not continue in 
freshman year with all the particular subjects 
he has just passed on his College Boards. In 
addition, differences in the subject-matter and 
method of presentation, the delegation of 
greater responsibility to the college student and 
the change from a secondary school to a col- 
lege group all operate to make the college 
curriculum different, even in subjects which 
the student pursued in his preparatory work. 
Therefore one might suggest that the reason 
for low correlations between grades in these 
examinations and in freshman subjects is due 
more to a shift in the subjects of study than to 
failure of the examinations to measure ability in 
the particular fields they are set up to test. 

However, in this connection it is interesting 
to note that for the 102 Yale freshmen in the 
class of 1934, on whom such data are available, 
the averages of their scores as reported from 
three leading preparatory schools on the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau Tests correlate +.52 
with freshman year first-term averages. This 
compares quite favorably with the correlation 
of +.43 between C.E.E.B. averages and fresh- 
man averages for those same individuals. When 
corrected to offset the high degree of selection 
characteristic of this group, the correlation for 
the objective type of Educational Records 
Bureau Tests rises to +.70; while application 
of a-similar correction to College Board data 
raises the correlation for the latter to only + .52. 
This suggests that more reliable entrance mea- 
sures might be obtained from so-called “objec- 
tive” or “new-type” tests than from the old 
form of essay examinations, which are neces- 
sarily subject to greater subjective variations in 
grading. 

PREDICTION OF COMPETENCE IN PARTICULAR 

FIELDS 


This leads us to consideration of the second 
suggested purpose of the College Board ex- 
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aminations—that of testing individual com- 


petence in specific subjects. Perhaps the most 
interesting evidence thus far obtained upon 
this entire question indicates the failure of the 
College Board procedure to perform this par- 
ticular function. It might be argued (for the 
reasons just mentioned, and others) that the 
general average on College Board examinations 
can -not be expected to correlate much more 
highly than it already does with the general 
average in the freshman year. On the other 
hand, the College Board mark in a particular 
subject naturally might be expected to corre- 
spond fairly well with the individual’s subse- 
quent performance in the same field of study. 
It is precisely here that the College Board ex- 
amination results prove most disappointing. 

During the past two years the Department 
of Personnel Study has been investigating 
specifically the validity of each individual Col- 
lege Board examination with respect to fresh- 
man year grades in the same field. Our figures 
on this point refer to the Yale classes of 1933 
and 1934, in respect to various subjects of study 
during the freshman year. 

Correlation coefficients afford the most con- 
venient means of presenting the data now to 
be considered. Before discussing this evidence, 
however, it may be pertinent to comment briefly 
on the significance of this method of analysis. 
The Pearson correlation technique has unques- 
tionably been overdone in educational circles, 
and failure to recognize certain factors bearing 
upon correlation procedure sometimes leads to 
conclusions not justified by the data. Further 
complication is introduced by use of various 
technical “corrections” such as that for “at- 
tenuation,” thus confusing comparison between 
different investigations. The limitations of this 
method make it advisable consistently to check 
correlation results by other means of analysis 
(such as those already illustrated) and to guard 
against being misled by possible spurious cor- 
relation factors. In order to avoid unwarranted 
conclusions, the effort has therefore been made 
to be on guard against possible fallacies in 
argument from such data. 

The coefficients in the following tables (except 
where noted) are “raw” Pearson coefficients, 
not corrected for attenuation or otherwise raised 
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by any statistical refinement. Those desirous 
of “correcting” these coefficients for unreliabil- 
ity of our criterion (freshman grades) may 
estimate the increase thus obtainable as approxi- 
mately one tenth or more of the reported figures. 
In respect to the relative significance of un- 
corrected coefficients as here presented we may 
state (following Garrett) :> 


r from .00 to .20 denotes indifferent or negligible 
relationship. 

r from .20 to .40 denotes low correlation: the re- 
lationship is present but slight. 

r from .40 to .50 denotes a reasonable, but not 
high correlation. 

r from .50 to .70 denotes a substantial or marked 
relationship. 


5H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and 
Education,’’ Longmans, Green & Co., 1926, p. 298. 
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r from .70 to 1.00 denotes a high degree of rela- 
tionship, not often found at 
present because of complicat- 
ing factors and uncertain mea- 
sures. 


We might add, moreover, that the relative gain 
in effectiveness of individual prediction, as be- 
tween a coefficient of .40 and one of .60 is at 
least as great as the gain between zero and .40. 

After this digression, we are ready to con- 
sider the correlations between College Board 
and freshman grades in the same subjects of 
study. These figures are presented in tabular 
form. 

The most disturbing evidence brought out by 
this table obviously is the fact that for those 
College Board Examinations most frequently 
taken by Yale candidates (namely, English, 
history, mathematics, French and Latin) the 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTs OF C.E.E.B. EXAMINATION GRADES WITH FRESHMAN YEAR GRADES FOR THE 
YALE CLASSES OF 1933 AND 1934 








nations 


Specific C.E.E.B. exami- 


: (or ,comprehen- Class of Class of 
ive examinations) corre- 














Freshman year courses np 1933 1934 
7 lated with freshman year * ‘ ” a 
grades in corresponding 
subjects 
English English 710 .30 599 24 
{ Ancient history 143 21 164 .39 
History European history 118 38 113 26 
American history 291 33 277 35 
Elem. alg. 357 32 245 39 
Plane geom. | or 352 22 238 32 
Math, 10 .......... bestia chee net aa acne ar Solid geom. | Cp. 238 235 235 33 
Plane trig. ine. 278 36 274 44 
{ Elem. alg. 142 25 
Math. 11 .... ae A dare eet ) Plane geom. 145 24 
Chemistry .............. NA ee Pe ee NOL LE See ere Chemistry 238 23 173 .24 
LL CTTCL SE | TESS lees ne enema ne oer eee oureeen ue French 2 yr. } 100 43 
| or 
French 30 { French 2 yr. [{ Cp. 452 39 315 32 
| French B3 yr. | ine. 414 37 331 43 
Latin 2 yr. or 286 22 286 4 
10 ae ee nese Siete ieee een Latin Cicero } Cp. 297 32 289 36 
Latin Vergil | ine. 348 46 341 44 
Average of above coefficients 33 34 





Although not including data on all C.E.E.B. examinations, this tabulation represents the subjects 
upon which are based over 90 per cent. of all College Board grades reported for Yale candidates. 
Separate courses in mathematics and French were not differentiated in the class of 1933 data but were 


treated individually for the class of 1934. 


Note: All correlation coefficients in the above table are positive in sign. 
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coefficients are surprisingly low. Of the four- 
teen examinations in this group, only one of the 
coefficients for the class of 1933 is over +.40, 
nine are + .35 or less, and five are + .30 or less. 
For the class of 1934 (based upon a larger 
number of comparisons) we find seventeen co- 
efficients, all below +.45. Thirteen of these 
are below +.40 and five are below +.30. 

The following recapitulation of these data for 
the classes of 1933 and 1934 perhaps even more 
strikingly emphasizes the low validities of these 
examinations, as measured by their correlation 
with freshman grades in the same subjects. 


TABLE II 


COMBINATION OF DATA FOR THE CLASSES OF 1933 
AND 1934 








Coefficients of correlation be- 

tween C.E.E.B. examinations 

and freshman year grades in 
corresponding courses 


Number of cases 
reported 
n Per cent. 





.40 to .46 (fair) 1,394 16 
.30 to .39 (low) 5,204 59 
21 to .29 (very low) 2,191 25 


8.789 100 





From all the preceding data we may now 
justifiably conclude that College Board Exami- 
nations yield disappointingly low correlations 
with freshman work, whether the latter is mea- 
sured by the general average in all first-year 
subjects, or confined to the same fields as the ex- 
aminations have been specifically intended to 
test. 

The question may therefore be raised whether 
the so-called old-type, subject-matter, or essay 
tests used by the College Board are in fact the 
best possible devices for attaining certain of 
these ends which they are clearly intended to 
serve. For example, parts of the General Cul- 
ture Examination (developed by the Cooperative 
Test Service under the auspices of The Carnegie 
Foundation) this year correlated between + .50 
and + .55 with Yale Freshman grades in English 


and in History. This would tend to confirm, at 


least in some respects, the superiority already 
referred to in connection with Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau measures of objective over essay- 
type examinations. 

We must remember too the special and dif- 
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ficult conditions surrounding the administration 
of College Board examinations given as they are 
in several hundred different localities at the 
same time. Is it reasonable to expect that any 
such two-hour tests, necessarily standardized 
to meet these conditions, can adequately mea- 
sure all candidates’ proficiency in the various 
subjects offered? The difficulty of obtaining re- 
liable predictions by these means may simply be 
inherent in the whole examination system, rather 
than due to individual weakness in the prepara- 
tion or grading of specific papers. Even fairly 
comprehensive final examinations at college do 
not always correlate satisfactorily with daily 
work, in the same courses, throughout the col- 
lege year. Such comprehensive examinations 
covering the whole year’s work have just been 
instituted at Yale and it is planned in the near 
future to investigate their seeming validity, by 
determining the relationship between grades on 
these final tests and the cumulative record of 
students’ preceding daily work. This may 
throw further light on the probable reliability 
of any such method of examination and again 
suggest that, no matter how perfectly individual 
tests of this sort may be prepared, consider- 
able latitude must be observed in the interpreta- 
tion of such data. A doctoral or other exhaus- 
tive examination (much of it probably oral and 
most of it directed toward the student’s par- 
ticular field) is one thing; any wholly written 
and impersonal examination prepared for ad- 
ministration to a group, is another. If addi- 
tional data are also available, measurement of 
students’ intellectual competence should not rest 
solely upon evidence derived from examinations 
of this latter type, however administered and 


graded. 
a ALBERT B. CRAWFORD 


Pau S. BurNHAM 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
(To be concluded) 
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